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INTER brought the snows and the Annual Folklore Meet- 

ing to New York City. There was cold weather outside but 
warm fun inside. Spring brought the flowers and life back to earth 
in our own backyards. Summer, as it always does, will bring the 
delightful Seminars in American Culture back to Cooperstown 
which is precisely where they should be. 

Even if the Seminars were not held there, the lovely village of 
Cooperstown, the clear, shimmering water of “‘glimmer glass,” the 
wooded greens along the wandering shore, and the hills that roll 
back from the lake, would be reason enough to “‘spend a spell” at 
the Farmers’ Museum, the Village Crossroads, the Fenimore 
House, and the other places of historic interest thereabouts. But 
put the Seminars in the middle of all of this and you have leisurely 
learning surrounded by incomparable loveliness. How could life 
be better? 

The Seminars offer a folklorist’s delight. “Frontier Folkways” 
this year will give men and women first-hand experience in the 
daily routines in the lives of the pioneers during the frontier and 
post-frontier periods in the Northeast. During the first week there 


will be everything from candle-making to songs the people sang 
and in the second week, everything from the folklore of the 
frontier to furnishing the frontier home. It all adds up to lots of 
livin’ and learnin’. 


Any season is the season for folklore but summer seems par- 
ticularly well fitted for its pursuit. This summer join in the fun 
of finding folklore. Look about you for the stories and songs of 
the people and while you are doing it, make sure to go to Coopers- 
town for the Seminars. 

M.A.R. 





THE PERSONALITY OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


BAYRD STILL 


OLKLORE and folk traditions affect many areas of 
American life. One evidence of their influence is their role 
in perpetuating stereotypes of “personality” that have come 
to be popularly associated with American cities. Although we 
hear a good deal today about the monotonous uniformity of the 
modern metropolis, few will deny that cities, like people, have 
distinguishing features—personalities, if you will—which make one 
urban community different from another. Visitors to Europe have 
long since typed Paris as naughty and charming, London as 
respectably solid, and Rome as handsomely antique. American 
Cities, too, have come to be known for qualities of the physical 
and human scene which give them an individual character. Boston 
is still revered, rightly or not, as the intellectual and historic hub 
of the nation; and Philadelphia’s tradition of Quakerism supports 
its reputation as ‘““The City of Brotherly Love.” Windy Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago, the French quarter in New Orleans, the 
fanatic exhorters in Los Angeles’s Pershing Square, and the cable 
cars jerkily traversing San Francisco’s Nob Hill lend characteriz- 
ing qualities that differentiate these American communities from 
their sister cities. 
Many factors contribute to the total impression that consti- 


tutes a city’s personality. A distinctive architectural profile is one. 


Certainly the classically monumental skyline of Washington, 
D. C., suggests the governmental character of this capitol city. 
Pervasive odors frequently impart a distinguishing flavor to a 
community, such as the smell of the stockyards in Chicago, the 
aroma of brewing in Milwaukee, or the fragrance of suntan oil 
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in Miami Beach. Peculiarities of its population help to type a city— 


the coloring of the generality of its residents or the outward evi- 
dences of their nationality origins. On the score of color, New York 
City is brunette, whereas Minneapolis is more perceptibly—and 
more naturally—blonde. The profusion of German names, which 
carly appeared on the store fronts in Milwaukee, lent a Teutonic 
quality to this Wisconsin city which clings to its personality today, 
even though it is no longer labelled, as it was in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the ‘“Deutsch-Athen,” the German Athens, of the United 
States. Similarly, the predominance of Irishmen in the immigrant 
population of New York City, in the pre-Civil War years, set an 
almost indelible stamp of Erin upon “the sidewalks of New York.” 
But most influential in determining the personality of a city are 
the habits, attitudes, and activities of its people. ‘These, more than 
anything else, are responsible for the “‘spirit” of the community; 
and it is on the basis of this quality, however intangible, that the 
popular assessment of a city’s personality is most often based. 
New York, no less than other major cities of the nation, has a 
personality characteristically its own; and the impression it leaves 
on the observer is compounded of most of the factors, with the 
possible exception of odor, which have been mentioned. Few com- 
mentators on New York detect an aroma which distinguishes this 
city from any other; although, indeed, one visitor remarked upon 
its “unique and heady essence,” blended, in his opinion, of “the 
dry, astringent odour of ozone and gasoline” and “the scent of 
open spaces caught up in the scent of the towering metropolis.” ! 
Surely the most frequently asserted attribute of New York 
City’s personality is its business-mindedness, a quality that has 
resulted from the commercial character of the community, its pre- 
occupation with trade, industry, and finance, and its residents’ 
apparently unending pursuit of wealth. More references have 
been made to this aspect of New York’s personality than to any 
other, throughout the more than three centuries of its urban 
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existence—from its beginnings as a wilderness trading post to the 
period in which the vertical thrust of its skyscrapers appeared to 
symbolize the dynamic drive of its business community. As early 
as 1661, an English visitor to New Amsterdam reported that the 
town was “‘seated . . . commodiously for trades, and that is their 
chief employment for they plant and sow litle [sic].” * In our own 
time—three centuries later—D. W. Brogan, another perceptive 
English observer, has asserted that New York is “above all, a 
harbour and a port’; to one of his contemporaries the city 
appeared to be primarily a vast retail showcase in which “all the 
rich loot of civilization” was for sale.° 

In the intervening years, commentators on life in New York 
rang the changes on this commercial theme until the stereotype 
of the city as “obsessed by business” became a part of the folk 
tradition. A visitor who had his first view of Manhattan as early 
as 1807 reported that every “thought, word, look, and action of 
the multitude seemed to be absorbed by commerce.” * “All is 
business in New York,” wrote a commentator of the later 1850's; 
“in the morning hours, when the New York business population 
. . » pours out into the main artery,'in Broadway, and descends 
hurriedly ‘down town,’ nothing in the world could stop it or divert 
the torrent. Even if Sebastopol had been in their way, those men 
would have run over it at one rush.” ® On the eve of the Civil 
War, outsiders were of the opinion that New Yorkers lived only 
“to make money and spend it.” ‘““To be much thought of, a New 
Yorker must be in trade,” was the comment of one of them. ‘‘Mer- 
chants are thought more of than lawyers and medical men, while 
those who do nothing, be they rich as Croesus, are thought little 
of at all.” ® In the opinion of Mark Twain, the New Yorker of 
1867 had no time “to fool away on matters which do not involve 
dollars and duty and business.” * And as late as the early twentieth 


century, Gothamites were characterized by their contemporaries 
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as preferring stocks to books and as creating a society that had the 
quality of “a vast cash register.” § 

Anecdotes, as well as serious observations, helped to perpetuate 
the idea that New Yorkers were a “‘business-minded” people. A 
British naval officer, visiting the city in 1826, asserted that many 
of the New Yorkers’ expressions were “derived from their mer- 
cantile habits.” He reported hearing a young lady declare that in 
choosing a prospective husband “she was all for the commissions.” 
This elicited from the officer’s companion, a major, “one of his 
best bows, in the fond presumption that she alluded to the military 
profession—not at all; the sequel of her conversation explained 
but too clearly, that Commission Merchants were the fortunate 
objects of her preference.” * Moreover, by the mid-nineteenth 
century, the stereotype of the city’s business-mindedness was gen- 
erally adopted in contrasting the spirit of New York with that of 
other major cities of the nation. New York was called “‘the city of 
business” in contrast to Boston, “the city of science,” and Phila- 
delphia, “the city of aristocracy.” 1° At the turn of the 1870's, the 
characteristics of the people of the three principal eastern cities 
were said to come out “in the questions they asked of strangers 

_ who sought admission to their society. In Boston it was asked of a 


young lady if she were clever, in Philadelphia, if she were pretty, 


in New York, if she were rich.” !! 

But if the commercial-mindedness of New York City impressed 
observers, so did a correlative characteristic of its personality—the 
convivial nature of its society. Midtown Broadway with its “Great 
White Way” is today as representative of New York as are Wall 
Street and the New York port. Yet this aspect of the commerce- 
focused community prompted comment from early times. The 
lusty, transient society that characterized New Amsterdam in the 
mid-seventeenth century led one newcomer to remark in 1654: 
“,.. they all drink here, from the moment they are able to lick a 
spoon. The women of the neighborhood entertain each other with 
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a pipe and a brazier: young and old, they all smoke.” 1? A century 
later, when Dutch New Amsterdam had given way to British New 
York, English officials were remarking upon the “gayety and dissipa- 
tion” with which its provincial society was “tinctured.” * And 
when still another hundred years had passed, William Dean 
Howells was of the opinion that, after its architectural shapeless- 
ness, in his day, nothing was more characteristic of the New York 
of 1895 than “the eating and drinking constantly going on in the 
restaurants and hotels, of every quality, and the innumerable 
saloons.” }4 In the careless 1920’s, one observer called New York 
“the city of the Good Time—and the Good Time is there so sacred 
that you may be excused anything you do in searching for it.” 15 

Such continual references to the gaiety of the New York scene 


contributed to the development of this aspect of the popular 
stereotype of the city’s personality. A visitor of the 1880's wrote 
that New York was “pre-eminently a city of good food, good 


theatres, fine horses and pretty women. I believe there is some very 
good literary and artistic society,” she wrote, “ ... but you must 
dig deeper for it here than in Boston, and I think the more super- 
ficial social life of ball and opera, bright flowers and charming 
toilettes, well-groomed horses and jingling sleigh bells is the more 
characteristic view.” #° Here, too, anecdotes supported the theme. 
The gaiety of New York City by contrast with the somberness of 
Philadelphia was brought out in a New Yorker’s reported answer 
to the Philadelphian who bragged about how well the Quaker City 
was laid out. According to the story, the New Yorker contended 
that Philadelphia “couldn’t be deader if it were twice as well 
laid out.” 1? 

The personality of New York City has also been affected 
through the years by the large ingredient of persons of foreign 
birth in its population. This includes the waves of immigrants 
who have entered the United States through her port and 
remained in the city, as well as those who have chosen to reside in 
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New York because of its proximity to Europe or because of its 
status, in recent times, as a world capital. The abundance and 
variety of foreign-language newspapers, for sale at the street 
corner, the prevalence of restaurants, churches, and movie theatres 
catering to special nationality groups, and the frequency with 
which foreign tongues are heard on the street have fostered 
the impression that New York is more cosmopolitan, more 
international in personality, than other American cities. As 
early as the 1840's, the Irish and German immigrants who flooded 
the New York port gave rise to the claim that New York was the 
least “American” of the nation’s cities; and, later, as newcomers 
from Italy, Russia, and many other parts of southern and eastern 
Europe multiplied the ethnic variety of the city’s population, it 
was often asked, “‘Is New York America, at all?” 18 

Commentators of the later nineteenth century liked to point 
out that New York was the second largest German city in the 
world and that it had a larger Irish population than Dublin. One 
British traveler reported: “An Irishman landing there cries, ‘Be 
dad! it’s fur all the wurrld loike Corrk!’ A German exclaims, ‘Ganz 
wie Berlin’; the Chicagoan bluntly asks, ‘What’s the next train 
for the United States?’ ”’ 1° By the twentieth century, the influence 
of Italians and Russian Jews upon the city’s personality was 
increasingly apparent, especially in the realm of religion and in 
the support of the arts. “New Cork” was being superseded by 
“New Minsk, New Pinsk, or New Naples,” according to some 
observers; and increasing currency was given to the cliché that 
the city was “built by the Italians, run by the Irish, and owned by 
the Jews.” *° André Siegfried, who visited New York in 1925, was 
struck by the increasing evidences of a “fantastic cosmopolitanism,” 
in the city, which in his opinion had submerged the earlier stock.”! 


The curtailment of immigration in the twentieth century 
brought little diminution in the cosmopolitanism of New York’s 
personality, although, as always, the ethnic pattern exhibited 
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changing hues. With the advent of refugees from Nazi oppression, 
the Hebraic ingredient became ever more pronounced; and as the 
mid-century approached, Negro and Puerto Rican elements grew 
to be proportionately more numerous and hence potentially more 
influential in affecting the city’s cultural tone. The selection of 
New York City as the site for the permanent home of the United 
Nations further emphasized the international character of the 
community. Mid twentieth-century New York was certainly not 
un-American—for in the dynamism of its economy it symbolized 
the achievement of the American ideal; but it was an American 
city with more overtones of Europeanism in its personality than 
the other major cities of the nation. 

The dynamism of the city’s economy is an aspect of one further 
persistent feature of New York’s personality—the animation, rest- 
lessness, and transient, ever-changing character of the physical 
scene. Today, the city has an uncanny way of transforming parts 
of itself, almost overnight. This aspect of the contemporary city 
was especially noteworthy to Chiang Yee, China’s “Silent 
Traveller,” who visited New York in 1946. The veteran traveler 
contended that in other places he felt more or less sure that the 
things and buildings he had come to know would look almost the 
same upon his return. “I do not have this certainty about New 
York,” he wrote. “When I first went to Park Avenue I noticed a 
solid old building many storeys high, and in what seemed like a 
few days it had vanished to make way for a new skyscraper. I real- 
ize that I shall be sure to see big changes however soon I shall 
return to New York.” *? 


Actually, this characteristic of the city had prompted comment 
for more than a century. As early as 1839, Mayor Philip Hone laid 
the cluttered condition of the streets to what he called the “annual 
metamorphosis” of the city. “The spirit of pulling down and 
building up is abroad,” he wrote. ‘““The whole of New York is 


> 66 


rebuilt about once every ten years.” “Overturn, overturn, over- 
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turn! is the maxim of New York,” he complained, six years later. 
“The very bones of our ancestors are not permitted to lie quiet a 
quarter of a century, and one generation of men seem studious 
to remove all relics of those which preceded them.” ** As the nine- 
teenth century progressed, contemporaries were struck with the 
transformation of the physical scene that attended the relentless 
northward march of business and residence on Manhattan Island. 
William Dean Howells, commenting on this trend in 1913, 
remarked that New Yorkers were never surprised to return from 
a vacation and find that an “architectural geyser” had shot up 
where formerly ‘‘a meek little ten-story edifice cowered.” ** Con- 
siderably earlier—in 1855—the Chancellor of the University of 
Michigan had described the ever-changing character of New York 
in terms that are as apt in 1958 as they were a century ago. “The 
city has not only advanced in magnitude, it has also been rebuilt,” 
he said, in addressing the New York Geographical Society in 1855. 
“The palaces of the last generation were forsaken and turned into 
boarding houses, then pulled down and replaced by warehouses. 
He who erects his magnificent palace on Fifth Avenue today, has 
only fitted out a future boarding-house, and probably occupied 
the site of a future warehouse. ... The New York of today is not 
the New York of fifty years ago, and fifty years hence where will 
[be] the New York of today ... ?” ** Thus, a century ago, change 
and growth were as evident marks of New York City’s personality 
as they are today. 

It is perhaps paradoxical, in a community so characterized by 
change, that the major attributes of New York City’s personality 
have remained, over the years, essentially the same. From the days 
when earth-bound Dutch burghers fraternized in the town tavern, 
at the East River’s edge, to those in which their twentieth-century 
compatriots ascend seventy stories to socialize closer to the stars, 
New York has been prevailingly commercial, convivial, cosmo- 
politan, and in a state of change. Personality, in cities, as in 
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people, is of course a subjective matter; and there have been 
and will be those who would add to or qualify these characteristics 
as the most distinctive features of the New York scene. Neverthe- 
less, these four—its business-mindedness, its conviviality, its cos- 


mopolitanism, and its constant change—are the qualities which 
over the years have found almost continuous expression in the 
descriptive literature, travelers’ comments, and anecdotes about 
the city. So frequently have they been asserted as to become 
virtually a part of the American folk tradition, and to suggest 
that they, indeed, do constitute the essence of New York City’s 
personality as it appears to the rest of the nation and the world. 
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FOLLOWING THE FOLKLORE 
ROAD 


MORITZ A. JAGENDORF 


ROFESSOR RALPH BOGGS and I were talking about the 

possibility of collaborating on a book of Latin American 

folk tales. “I would like to work on such a book,” I com- 
mented, “but my knowledge of these countries is limited to my 
reading. I write on the tales of a country only when I have been 
there and have the feel of the land.” 

“Why not go there?” asked Mr. Boggs. “You have been in 
three-quarters of the world, but you have never visited our next- 
door neighbors.” 

The result was a long winter’s trip through Mexico, Guatemala, 
Central America, and practically all of the Caribbean islands. 
I gained many new experiences, and a little understanding of these 
countries, folkloristically and otherwise, and a gold mine of tales. 

No experience was richer than the stay in Chichicostenango 
in Guatemala, the main city of the Quiché Indians. There I saw 
an extraordinary, living example of present-day life filled with 
ancient customs. 

We took the public bus from Panajachel (Lake Atitlan). 
Public busses are always my way of contacting folk and story 
tellers. (I heartily dislike the word informant.) For nine miles 
and only one change, we went over the most wild, winding, and 
climbing road I have known since my trip on Mount Lovcen in 
Yugoslavia, which is famous for its frightening curves. Finally we 
arrived at Los Encuentros, nine thousand feet high. It consists of 
a post office-telegraph office and an estanco, which is a Guatemalan 
drinking place and a sort of open room with a counter. 
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Soon we took the bus which goes to the town. After descending 
past gullies, we began to see nice fincas (farms), well-arranged 
planted fields, lush green trees, magnificently colored flowers and 
well-built farm houses. The redtiled roofs of Chichicastenango 
or Santo Tomas began to show and shortly we rode through clean, 
cobbled streets and well-painted houses and came to the Mayan 
Inn. 

Within twenty minutes I was in the town square. Only a few 
people were there. Some stood at the fountain in the center of 
the square and others passed through. All were Indians and wore 
the native costumes which are made in the ancient Indian and old 
Spanish tradition. The men had black wool jackets that were 
embroidered in ancient Mayan design, bright colorful sashes and 
black breeches, and colorful tasseled turbans on their heads. Legs 
were bare. Some wore sandals and others were barefooted. The 
women had short blue skirts and white or brown blouses with 
heavy embroidery. Red bands were intertwined in their black hair. 

A striking sight were the two snow-white, Spanish-Colonial 
Catholic churches that faced one another from the opposite ends of 
the plaza. Both were large white buildings, one a little smaller, and 
both had wide steps leading to a large semicircular platform. The 


architecture bore a strong resemblance to ancient Mayan temples 


I had seen. What was strange was the box-stove-like altar in the 
center of the steps of each church. On the top of each of these 
stove-altars was a large flat stone. In the altar-stoves fires were burn- 
ing, though the sunshine was full and hot, and on top were ashes 
and smoldering, strong incense. The smell of incense prevaded the 
whole square. 

On the platform of the larger church, before the entrance, a 
man and woman were kneeling. Near them stood a man who swung 
a censor from which came clouds of incense. On the platform 
of the smaller church two men were swinging censors from which 
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also came the smoke of incense. None of these censor-swinging 
men wore clerical garb. 

We walked around the colonaded shops, which were at two 
ends of the plaza, and then went over to examine the fountain. 
Suddenly a man next to us said: “You are interested in this?” 

We had not heard anyone come up, and we turned and saw a 
young, short, pure Maya-Quiché Indian. He had a broad dark 
face with jet black, thick hair and black, large, slanting eyes. He 
wore a khaki shirt ' and khaki trousers. He had only one leg. The 
other reached up to the middle of the calf and he carried a crutch 
under his arm. He was barefooted. 

“I know about this.” He talked quickly and in fairly good 
English. “I am a guide. Not a regular guide, but I know much 
more. I am a real Quiché, a full-blood Indian. I can tell you about 
these things. These men with censors are chimanas.’’ He meant 
shamans or chuchgajaus or brujos, but his pronunciation was his 
own. “They are witch-doctors 
Martin.” 

I liked him from the first moment. He had a pleasing, liquid 
voice. Instinctively I felt that he would be the right man for me. 
He was. 

He knew a great deal about his country, his people and their 
life and customs. As I learned later, he was considered “outside” 
of his family, for he was not an obedient son and did not live in 
the pattern of his ancestors as he should have done according to 
Quiché tradition. I also learned that he had gone to primary 
school and had gained most of his English from passing tourists. 
He made a living by acting as a guide to those who would have 
him. I have hours of recordings on my tape of Mayan-Quiché 
folklore, folkways and folksay that he recited. 

In all my varied travelling I have never been in a town where 
ancient customs and mores are more openly to be seen than there. 


1 American. Sebastian told me later he paid $1.00 for it at the Mission. These 
clothes are given by Americans to be distributed free amongst the Indians. 
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The same is true of that entire section of the country. There 
ancient Mayan—pagan is the wrong word—customs almost com- 
pletely overshadow the professed Christianity. Catholic holy days, 
saints, customs and beliefs are media used to express their own 
ancient mode of worship and beliefs. This ancient religion is prac- 
ticed openly. Mayan rites are practiced daily on the platforms 
outside of the churches, and I saw them practiced inside of the 
churches. The Church has been battling these ancient customs for 
years, but finally has shut its eyes to them. 

Because in many ways the Quichés live now as they lived in 
ancient times, I cannot think of a more fertile field of folkloristic 
and ethnologic study than Guatemala. Here, open for all to see, 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the church, are the Mayan 
altars. The stove-like structures are about three feet long and 
about two feet high. Fires burn in them and on top incense (copal) 
is burned to the Mayan deities, and following the Mayan belief— 
according to Sebastian—to keep “the evil spirits out of the church.” 
The Spanish name for the altar is quemador or “burning place.” 

This ancient occult life begins at birth. Baptism is not per- 
formed to wash away the sin in which men are born, but because 
it introduces the child into the community where it was born. The 
Mayans do not believe that man is born in sin, nor do they believe 
in heaven or hell. They do not take communion, but rather go to 
church whenever they please. They have masses performed, but it 
is with a mental feeling of their Mayan belief. Services of burial 
and marriage are not performed by priests or in the church. 

The most important leit motif of behavior is belief in and 
following the ways of the ancestors. The church is the place where 
the people gather to pray and to meet their ancestors. Different 
ancestors are invoked in different places of the church. The ances- 
tors punish a person, generally with sickness, for the wrongs he has 
committed. 

Chimanas, as Sebastian pronounces it, or brujos, shamans, 
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chuchgajaus, witch doctors, or Mayan (pagan) priests are inter- 
mediaries between the Indians and their ancestors and their gods. 
They are the diviners who divine troubles. They pray when 
prayers are needed, for their prayers are stronger than those of the 
uninitiated. They intecede with the spirit of ancestors and with 
the gods, the idols. They have supernatural power because of 
their knowledge. 

It takes many years of training, usually five, to became a 
shaman. Often the office is handed down from father to son. At 
the end of the apprenticeship the student must pass a rigid exam- 
ination. Generally it consists of curing an ill person. Only occa- 
sionally do women become shamans. If the apprentice passes, he 
receives the sacred vara or divining kit. This consists of one 
hundred maguey seeds and some small sacred idols, the kind that 
are still found plentifully in Guatemala. These are wrapped in a 
red piece of cloth and are used to divine causes and events and 
are used in ceremonies. 

The shaman has an altar in the main room or in the bedroom 
of his home. It is a table with shelves or a cupboard under it. It 
has pictures or statues of saints, idols, candles, flowers or rose 
petals, and incense. Often pine needles are on the floor before 
the altar. Similar altars are in the homes of others, but they are 
not as elaborate. 

When someone comes for the shaman’s services it is with 
extreme deference and ceremonious expressions. The cost of the 
services is arranged and generally paid in advance. 

The rituals are long and complicated, couched in ceremonious 
language, and include physical acts and needs. Sometimes they 
include sacrifice of fowls. 


There are shamans in every Guatemalan village or town, and 
practically every Indian uses them. I did not learn whether the 
ladinos—those who go the Latin way and speak Spanish well—use 
them. 
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Shamans enter all religious and personal acts of the Indians. 
It would take too much time to describe the many rituals, but 
here are some folkloristic highlights which are particularly inter- 
esting. 

Every ceremony of invocation, intercession or prayer for health, 
fortune, or to drive evil spirits away or bring them, begins the 
evening before the actual ritual takes place. The god is first 
notified by the shaman of the coming ceremony. 

This first part takes place either at the altar of the shaman 
or at the altar of the suppliant. Nothing shows the religious 
attitude of the Mayans better than these prayers before the altars. 
The saint’s pictures are there, but the ancient Mayan symbols and 
ceremonies are the important part of procedure. 

The shaman notifies the god of the coming prayer by inviting 
him to dine at the altar, and candles, food, brandy and rose petals 
are important in the ceremony. Candles are lighted as a necessary 
beginning to the ceremony. Next aguardiente—a strong Indian 
brandy made of brown sugar—is poured out at the altar for the 
god to refresh himself. Then rose petals are strewn all over to 
bring beauty for the occasion. Next sugar is poured out to sweeten 
the food, copal is burned because the gods love it, and then the 
food is spread for the god to enjoy. 

The next morning the shaman and the suppliant, often accom- 
panied by his family, go to the idol, the god, for the real prayer. 

I saw many small idols and one large one in “actual use.” 
Sebastian took me high up on Pogojil Mountain, near the city, 
to see an idol to which many prayers are directed. 

We walked out of the town, along a dirt road and past small 
farms. Children ran up to greet us. Since I always carry candy in 
my pocket on field folklore trips, the children and I were soon 
friendly. We passed the house of the mask carvers, of whom I 


shall speak later, and then began to climb up, up, up a narrow 
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path. Finally we came toa clearing surrounded by pines and other 
tall trees. 

In the center stood an ancient stone idol, heavy-faced and 
nearly black from incense. It was about four feet high. On each 
side, two or three feet apart, was a fence the height of a single 
large rock. This ido! was the god of sickness, rain and farming. 

There are different idols for different sicknesses and different 
needs. There are gods for toothache, goiter, stomach ache, and 
so on. 

Ten or twelve feet from the idol—on each side—were crosses 
bordered by stones. Sometimes these are not actually Christian 
crosses, but rather Mayan symbols. 

As usual there was a smouldering fire before the idol, which 
is visited continuously and especially in the mornings, a time that 
is considered best for prayer. Rose petals were strewn all over 
and white feathers, apparently from some sacrifice, were on the 
ground. There was a faint odor of incense. 

Prayers before the idol are said by the shaman and generally 
the suppliant is present. They have brought with them candles, 
rose petals, flowers, aguardiente—Sebastian, showing the American 
influence, called it “firewater’—and sometimes a fowl to be sac- 
rificed. 

The colors of flowers are important in the ceremonies and are 
interesting folkloristically. Red, pink, yellow, green and pepper 
colors are used. Later Sebastian also mentioned white. He said: 


‘White color is used by those happy and never sick. Just pray for 
peace. Yellow flowers is flowers of death. Pink is for farms—wheat, 
beans, potatoes, vegetables. Red is color of merchants who want 
to sell things. Green used like pine needles to make things look 
nice.” 


I witnessed one ceremony from a distance. A couple was 
kneeling. Some children and adults were walking about uncon- 
cerned. The shaman was talking aloud in Quiché and was swing- 
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ing his censor. Sebastian said he was begging and explaining what 
the man wanted. It seemed very personal. At times the shaman 
shouted. 

Sebastian’s description of the business men’s idol was inter- 
esting. We had visited the mask carver and Sebastian spoke of him. 

“Fifteen miles from here is the mountain Chupulchic where 
men go for prayer for better business. Factory maskman goes there 
once every year. Mayan calendar tells what day he should pray. 

“He takes masks, some costumes too; candles, bread, meat 
and drink, fire water. He goes there and talks to god. Puts masks 
and costumes on altar. Its a big, big stone. Twice as big as church.? 

“He lights candles. Puts meat and flowers and drink before 
god. Then he talks to god, drinks and gives god drink. 

“Merchants come there from all other places too. Villagers 
from Lake Atitlan, Solola, Chimaltenango and other villages. 
Many come from Chichicastenango. 

‘When priest comes there, he gives half the bottle of drink to 
god. The other half he takes. 

“At night dogs come, buzzards and animals and eat every- 
thing. People believe spirits eat it.” 

Among other interesting pieces of folklore from Sebastian are 
the following: 

“Sometimes the owl, wolf, mountain cat and blue bird which 
changes color [blue jay?] come to tile roof of house at night. Or 
maybe, people dream about. Then everybody in family worries 
about. Afraid some one will die. 

“Go to chimanas and he calls meeting. It’s like spiritualism, 
like hypnotism. People explain to chimanas what happened. He 
calls spirit bad spirit. 

“Everybody must explain to chimanas everything they did 
which would cause that evil to bring death. 


pumemapmpsmene 
2 I did not see the stone, but I am sure Sebastian meant something in the church. 

Twice as big as the church would have been colossal. This is taken from the tape 

recording. I did not check on it. Information and events were coming too fast. 
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“He talks to bad spirit and asks him if animals can bring 
good luck. Sometimes they do. 

“Chimanas also help when boy wants to marry girl if she 
don’t want to marry him. 

“He calls spirit of girl and then chimanas or boy pray to spirit. 
Sometimes boy brings spirit food. Sometimes he plays marimba 
for it.” 

Market days—Thursdays and Sundays—in Chichicastenango are 
perfect times for observing life and lore. These are not only the 
days when buying and selling are done, but the days for visiting, 
exchanging news, praying, seeing friends and relatives. Each is a 
fiesta day. 

From early dawn people from miles around come from moun- 
tain homes with wares, vegetables and fruits, handicrafts, incense, 
clothes, pottery, utensils and livestock. Booths are set up. Eatables 
and wares are spread out on the ground. It is colorful and like 
bazaars in the East. 

One can recognize at once what region each person comes from 
by his costume. The costumes are a riot of color. Most men carry 
matatas, strong cord bags, over their shoulders, and women have 
babies slung over their backs. There is magnificent color and 
commotion, and yet without the noise one finds in Mexican or 
European markets. There is no shouting or excitement. Now and 
then a drumming announces the meetings of a confradia, one of 
the fourteen brotherhoods of the city. These confradias run the 
city government along with the regular city administrators, 
mainly ladinos. They despise each other, but they do not interfere 
with one another. 

There is also an unceasing activity before and inside the 
churches. These are the important days of prayer during the 
week. The altar-stoves before the churches burn high, and the 
thick smoke of copal incense arises from the stones on top. On 
the platform are many shamans, who swing censors and pray in 
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Quiché to the saints and ancient idols. Early in the morning they 
visited the idols and are now at the church to finish the prayers. 
The air around is thick with incense clouds that impregnate 
the plaza. 

Inside the church is a similar activity. In cases along the walls 
and at the altar people pray to the saints. In the center of the 
church is a most unusual sight. The whole length of the edifice 
is set with hundreds of small lighted candles and mounds of rose 
petals. Every member of a praying family must have a candle. ‘The 
families sit near or around these candles. There is an incessant 
and low murmur. The strong scent of non-Catholic incense is 
everywhere. 

The ancient Mayan rites are practiced inside of the church. 
I saw a young couple kneeling before the altar. Over them stood 
a shaman who prayed while waving over their heads a small basket 
filled with flowers. 

At noon the market begins to break up, the Indians wander 
into the estancos for drinking, and then repair home. 

Marriages are often contracted by the parents very early in 


the life of the children. But when there is violent opposition on 


the part of the young people, the parents look elsewhere. When 
young people indicate their choice, the parents make the necessary 
arrangements. 

The courting ceremony is an elaborate ritual. It begins when 
the boy visits the girl’s home and offers some gift. The first gift 
consists of the seed-beans, sacred to the Quichés, the cocoa bean, 
and sapuyil, a condiment used for sacred drinks. Other visits 
occur during the following months. Each time the boy takes 
another gift, some kind of food, sweets or a fowl. Acceptance of 
these gifts denotes assent. 

In Panajachel (Lake Atitlan) there is a charming courting 
custom. If a young fellow, while watching the girls carry water 
from the river, becomes interested in a particular girl, he touches 
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her jar. If she drops the jar, her answer is yes. 

The newly-married couple lives in the boy’s home. The young 
bride weaves her clothes, and the boy goes into the forests, cuts 
wood and sells it. When, after many years of work, he has saved 
about $60, he buys a piece of land. All the family pitches in and a 
home is built where the couple may live independently. 

The newly-married boy, who works assiduously to earn enough 
to buy a piece of land, exemplifies the Guatemalan’s attitude 
toward work. Every one works from an early age. They are an 
industrious, law-abiding people. 

Children are respectful and obedient toward their parents and 
elders and address them in a formal and respectful manner. As 
they grow older, this behaviour does not outwardly change. 

Marital relations are very liberal amongst the Quiché. Women 
as a rule are not jealous, and there are no divorces except in cases 
of extreme brutality, when the woman has no children, or when 
one or the other does not live up to the required duties of work 
or support. Such brutality usually results from drinking, which 
plays an important part in nearly every act in the daily life of 
these people. 

Both men and women drink for pleasure, for ceremonies, 
excitement and worship. They say it creates an exaltation which 
brings one nearer to the spirits and to god. Offerings and drinking 
of aguardiente is part of every ceremony, every prayer and every 
holy or common feast. 

Aguardiente, the most common Indian drink, isa fierce liquid 
made of brown sugar. It is both bootlegged and sold in the 
estancos, drinking houses. Other drinks that are made of fruits 
and berries are not as popular. 

The magic maguey seeds, used by the shamans, are washed in 
aguardiente. Trees are sprinkled with the liquid before they are 
cut. A bottle of aguardiente is always offered at prayers to the 
idol. But the idol gets only one half; the other half goes to the 
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shaman. The suppliants always bring some for their own use. It 
is not unusual to see people drunk at these prayers. Heavy drinking 
is accepted as normal so long as it does not express itself in violence. 
At the great local festival of Santo Tomas drinking is as normal 
as breathing. 

The great religious and social events of the year are the fiestas. 
These magnificent ancient rites are overspread with Christianity. 
There are extraordinary happenings at these fiestas, but it would 
take too long to tell of them here. Suffice it to say that in them you 
will find all Mayan observances and old Spanish Catholic cere- 
monials dating back centuries ago. 

Among the important items at these festivals are the masks 
and costumes, I had the good fortune through Sebastian to meet 
Miguel Ignacio, a great mask maker and costume designer, a 
middle-aged man, slender as are most Maxenos—the name given to 
Quiché Indians who live in Chichicastenango—and, having a fine 
face. In his workroom he proudly showed us an endless number 
of painted and unpainted masks. There were many kinds of beasts, 
bulls, deer, gilded bears and blackamoors. There were also carv- 
ings of gods and human beings, saints and devils, heroes and kings. 
But predominant was King ‘Tecum Uman, the great Mayan ruler, 
and Alvarado, the conqueror of Guatemala. 

Mask carvers are very important personages in Quiché towns, 
for masks and costumes are absolutely necessary for the fiestas 
which are in turn very important in Quiché life. 

Miguel showed me how the carving was done, and he told me 
of the use of the different masks. He was proud of his art, proud 
of being an Indian, and proud of being a Quiché Indian. The 
same proud tone was in his voice when he said, “I am a full-blood 
Indian,” that was in Sebastian’s voice when, meeting me for the 
first time, he told me the same thing. It is understandable that 
people who have such pride in their race would adhere to the 
ancient customs of their race in the face of all opposition. 





THE STORY OF BULL RUN 


DONALD J. SAWYER 


OW do we happen to have a place here in Fulton County 

called Bull Run? For almost thirty years I have tried, 

without success, to find the answer. Whenever I ask a 
native living in the area, we both agree that the famous battle of 
Bull Run was fought in Virginia. No one knows of any battle 
ever being waged in the seemingly sleepy little settlement nestled 
at the base of Bleecker Mountain in the Adirondacks. 

Then one day my work as a real estate broker took me to the 
home of a young couple to whom I was selling a house. They had 
obtained the help of the wife’s mother to stay with their children 
while we went downtown to close the realty transaction. I was 


properly introduced to the mother and somehow during our 
ensuing conversation it became apparent that she had come from 
the section called Bull Run. 


“You did!” I exclaimed. I hardly dared expect the sought-for 
answer. But hope began to burn anew. “How did it ever happen 
to be called that?” 

In a very matter of fact way she said, “I can tell you.” 

How could she be so calm, possessing such knowledge? Little 
did she realize that I was as excited as if I had actually discovered 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow! “Yes,” I said impatiently. 

“You see, my ancestors were among the first to settle in that 
region. I can remember my grandfather, when a very old man, 
telling me the story. 

“There was a family named Bull who lived across the road 
from my grandfather. Mr. Bull, who was not an overly ambitious 
man, had a habit of coming home almost every Saturday night 
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in a ‘tipsy’ condition. On one particular Saturday he could hardly 
make it up the path to the front door of his house. 

“It was a warm moonlight night and my grandfather had come 
out on the porch with a friend, who was leaving to go home. They 
had enjoyed the evening playing Pitch and stood there visiting 
for a minute or two when they saw Mr. Bull walking rather 
unsteadily up the road. They continued to watch the dramatic 
events which followed. 

“Mr. Bull weaved his way up the path to his home and pound- 
ed upon the front door, calling for his wife to let him in. Mrs. 
Bull threw open the door, illuminating them both in a shaft of 
yellow lamp light. She had a long-handled broom raised over her 
head and brought it down with a solid ‘whack’ upon Mr. Bull. 
This seemed to sober him up almost immediately, and turning on 
his heel he ran down the path toward the open road, his wife in 
close pursuit. 


“My grandfather’s companion laughingly yelled, ‘By golly, 
look at old Bull run!’ 


“This episode was told and re-told those many years ago and 
gradually the area became known to all in the surrounding terri- 
tory as the place where Bull run. Then finally just Bull Run.” 





THE PROPHETIC DREAM 
OF MRS. CLYDE 


AMES J. FLYNN anp CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 
J 


Of dremes, for I sey thee, doutelees, 
That many a dreem ful sore is for to drede. 
—Chaucer 


HE feel of snow was in the cold November air as twilight 
settled on the frontier settlement of Cherry Valley. Little 
children kissed mothers and fathers good night for the 
last time in scattered farmhouses that would be blackened heaps 
of charred wood by the following sunset. The lips of four Wells 
children and four Mitchell children would be cold when the sun 
reached its zenith on the morrow, the Dickson children would be 
motherless, and the Gallt children fatherless. Shrouds, instead 
of blankets, would wrap the lifeless bodies of forty-eight souls, 
and between thirty and forty would be herded and driven away 
as captives over the snow through a bone-chilling drizzle. Even 
as the unsuspecting victims slept, a murderous band of Indians 
and Tories, between seven and eight hundred strong,? was 
ensconced in evergreens on a lofty hill only about a mile to the 
southwest. One by one the candles and lamps were extinguished 
as tragedy closed in slowly on the doomed settlement, lulled in 
the calm of fancied security. The date was November 10, 1778. 
It is safe to assume that the forty-eight, ticketed for eternity, 
slept undisturbed throughout the cold winter night. Customary 
frontier vigilance relaxed after Colonel Ichabod Alden at the 
fort had given firm assurance that no attack was imminent. The 
colonel had refused permission to certain of the queasy in the 
twenty homes* to move into the fort or even to deposit their 
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most valuable possessions there. To dispel their apprehensions, 
however, he stationed outposts the day before in various directions, 
not in anticipation of danger, but as a palliating gesture. He was 
unaware, of course, that the members of the party delegated on 
the scouting mission down the Susquehanna River were, even as 
the twilight shadows lengthened, captives in the hands of the 
Indians. It is clear that he himself entertained no qualms about 
an impending attack, despite repeated warnings from friendly 
Indians and a letter from Fort Schuyler appraising him of possible 
danger. With another officer, Lieutenant Colonel Stacey (or Stacia), 
and a guard, he had heedlessly established quarters in the Wells’ 
house, one-third of a mile south of the fort. His confidence in the 
security of the settlement was obviously shared by the other 
officers. Several of his command had likewise taken lodgings out- 
side the fort in the home-like atmosphere of private dwellings. 
“Whom Fortune wishes to destroy, she first makes mad.” Only 
one in that ill-starred settlement slept fitfully, her rest disturbed 
by a recurring dream. 

Mrs. Clyde, the wife of Colonel need Clyde, was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. James D. Wasson, of Amsterdam, New York. Her 
mother was Agnes Thornton Wasson, the sister of one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and one politically 
prominent in New Hampshire. In childhood Mrs. Clyde had 
become acquainted with Joseph Brant who had been a playmate 
of her brothers. Her friendship with the Mohawk Chief and his 
sister, Molly, persisted through the years. Brant and his sister 
had been frequent visitors at her home. There is no evidence that 
attests to any clairvoyant powers in this mother of eight children. 
She did not know that Brant himself was with the Indians of the 
Five Nations and the Tories under Captain Walter Butler secreted 
at that very moment in the evergreens, awaiting an opportune 
moment to strike. 


By nightfall Mrs. Clyde’s baby of nine months was already 
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asleep. Agnes, the oldest daughter about ten years of age, was 
finally consigned to bed. Mrs. Clyde and Simons, an apprentice 
Negro boy of about sixteen years of age, finished domestic chores. 
The dog curled up beside the dying embers of the fire. In bed that 
night Mrs. Clyde discussed the security of the settlement with 
her husband and questioned Colonel Alden’s wisdom in flouting 
the repeated warnings. 

As the long night waned and dawn finally appeared, Mrs. 
Clyde’s sleep was disturbed by a recurring dream. Three times in 
her slumber she heard the terrifying war-whoop ring out above 
peaceful Cherry Valley. Three times Tories and their red-skinned 
allies, in full war paint, swooped down upon the settlement to 
spread slaughter and fire with tomahawk and torch. ’Mid the 
scene of butchery and conflagration, Molly Brant, her erstwhile 
friend, appeared in the nocturnal visions. Mrs. Clyde saw the sister 
* of the Mohawk Chief urging her with importunate gestures to 
flee toward the fort. 

When morning broke, the memory of the recurring dream 
lingered and dominated her waking thoughts. She prevailed upon 
her husband to seek again Colonel Alden’s permission for the 
family’s removal to the fort. Colonel Clyde left his house about 
daybreak on a mission for which he had little enthusiasm. Colonel 
Alden had unequivocally refused to harbor apprehensive dwellers 
in Cherry Valley within the fort. The rumors of attack, he had 
contended, were nothing more than unreliable Indian scares; 
besides, the presence of valuables within the fort was a temptation 
for wholesale looting on the part of his own soldiery. A woman’s 
dream, Colonel Clyde realized, was a lame excuse for making an 
exception to an army regulation. What would Colonel Alden 
think of a soldier with the rank of colonel reporting for duty with 
such an absurd reason for breaking a rule issued by the com- 
mandant? Colonel Clyde might have spared himself the mental 
anguish he suffered as he trudged over the snow to the fort on his 
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distasteful errand. The request was never made. It was the morn- 
ing of November eleventh. Mrs. Clyde’s premonition would soon 
take on significance, and her dream, the validity of history. 

The appearance of a wounded horseman from Beaver Dam 
on that raw and sleety November morning touched off the drama 
that history was to call the Massacre of Cherry Valley. On his way 
to Cherry Valley, Mr. Hamble (or Hammell), who lived several 
miles below the settlement, was fired upon by Indians a short 
distance from the Wells’ house. Maintaining his seat in the saddle, 
the rider pressed his mount toward the house. There he warned 
Colonel Alden of the approach of a large band of Indians and 
Tories and hastened on to the fort. 

Alden still obstinately refused to believe an attack imminent. 
Convinced that the assault on Hamble had been launched by a 
straggling party of Indians, he ordered the guard to the fort. Soon 
thereafter the wild, ferocious Senecas, which composed the advance 
guard of the enemy, rushed by Wells’ house. A group including 
some Tories detached itself from the main body and burst into 
the house as Colonels Alden and Stacey escaped through a rear 
window. The butchery of the Wells family, including Robert 
Wells, his mother, brother, and wife, four children, and three 
domestics, was not performed exclusively by aborigines. The head 
of Robert Wells was cleft open by a Tory as he knelt at prayer 
during his matutinal devotions. His sister, Jane Wells, fled from 
the house to hide behind a pile of wood in the rear. After her 
leaped an Indian, bent on collecting a scalp. As he approached his 
intended victim, he wiped the blood of her relatives from his 
dripping knife on his leggings, sheathed it, and from his girdle 
drew his tomahawk. When he seized her arm in one hand with 
the menacing tomahawk in the other, she remonstrated in the 


Indian tongue, of which she possessed some knowledge. Peter 
Smith, a Tory and a former domestic in the Wells household, 
interposed and claimed Jane as his sister. Her supplications and 
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his extravagant claim availed not. The redskin shook his tomahawk 
defiantly at Smith, wheeled around on his pleading victim, and 
buried his hatchet in her temple. 

In the meantime, Colonels Alden and Stacey made a frantic 
sprint toward the fort to gain their posts of duty, which they 
should never have left. Though the distance was only a few rods, 
neither reached the objective. Lagging Lieutenant Colonel Stacey 
was captured by a group of Indians led by Brant. When Brant 
learned from his captive that the other fugitive was Alden, the 
Mohawk chieftain took off after the escaping commandant. Dur- 
ing the headlong pursuit over the slippery snow, Brant chal- 
lenged the colonel several times to stop and surrender. In answer, 
Alden did check the speed of his flight a number of times, turned 
around, and pulled the trigger of his ineffectual pistol as he took 
hasty aim at his pursuer. The primitive tomahawk was the more 
effective weapon on that rainy morning. It sailed through the air, 
struck Alden in the head, and felled him. Alden paid the full 


price for his confident foolhardiness, and Brant had another scalp. 

The members of the dilatory guard, that had stopped to exam- 
ine the condition of the powder in their flintlocks, were captured, 
and the Indians spread out in groups to continue the bloody work 


in all parts of the little settlement. Their war-whoop was heard 
in every direction, mingled with the screams of the affrighted and 
the cries of the wounded and dying. Lucky ones reached the fort 
or hid in the woods. 

William Gallt, one of the original settlers of Cherry Valley, is 
said to have been the first one killed in the massacre. He had no 
intimation of the approach of the hostile band. The Indians killed 
him and made captives of his entire family. 

About a mile to the west of the Wells house was the home of 
the Reverend Samuel Dunlop, the venerable and beloved minister 
of the settlement. Mrs. Dunlop was shot down at the very door 
of the house, and her arm, brutally severed from her body, was 
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ruthlessly cast into a nearby apple tree. The lives of her aged 
husband and her daughter were preserved by the intervention of 
an Oquago chief called Little Aaron. The tottering minister nar- 
rowly escaped being scalped, however, after his red-skinned bene- 
factor left his side to retrieve the hat that had been snatched from 
the minister’s head by another Indian. A third son of Belial stole 
up upon the unprotected man of God. At the very moment when 
the inimical Indian was about to collect a scalp, the minister’s wig 
suddenly slipped from its position on his head. The blood-thirsty 
Indian was so astonished in discovering that the prize he sought 
was unaccountably detachable that the shock paralyzed his savage 
faculties. The confusion engendered in the mind of the Indian 
saved Dunlop’s life. Half clad, shivering with cold, and quaking 
with fear, the minister was led away a prisoner. His house, with 
its library and church records, was burned behind him. 

Hugh Mitchell was working in the field some distance from 
his house when it was invaded by a party of Indians. He was too 
far away to render his family what feeble assistance he could offer. 
He saved his own life by fleeing into the woods. When he returned 
to his plundered and burning home after the departure of his 
predatory foes, he found the bodies of his wife and four children 
strewn about on the floor. After extinguishing the flames, he per- 
ceived that some vestige of life lingered in the mangled body of a 
daughter, about ten or twelve years of age. He carried the limp 
form to the door for fresh air and tried to restore consciousness in 
the inert body. Another party of assailants approached his charred 
homestead. Leaving the child near the door, he had barely time 
to conceal himself behind a log fence before the entrance of this 
second group of invaders. From his hiding place he saw the 
infamous Tory, Sergeant Newberry, raise his hatchet over the 
limp form on the door-stone. With one blow this inhuman fiend, 
whose acts in Schoharie entitle him to a seat in the councils of 
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Pandemonium, barbarously destroyed the final spark of life in 
Mitchell’s last child. 

When Indians approached the home of the Dicksons, who 
lived about two miles below the fort, Mrs. Elizabeth Dickson 
hastily gathered her children, climbed the precipitous hill behind 
the house, and concealed herself with her family in a bordering 
woods beyond. She waited until she saw the Indians emerge from 
the house, their arms filled with loot. Cautioning her children to 
remain in concealment, she returned to the house for food. She 
thought that the homestead was empty of bloodthirsty marauders. 
No sooner had she crossed the threshold of the door than she 
realized her mistake. A few had dawdled behind the others, prob- 
ably to serve as an ambuscade. She was instantly scized and 
butchered. For the rest of the day and all that succeeding night, 
her little ones lay in hiding, awaiting the return of the mother 
who never came. The following morning the eldest child crept 
cautiously up to the crest of the hill, whence she could command 
a view of her house. A party of Indians was encamped a little 
distance below the house. From a tall pole, thrust into the ground, 
grotesquely dangled a large number of human scalps. Conspicuous 
among them for its fiery red hair was the one that belonged to her 
mother. 

Colonel Samuel Campbell was away on business near the 
Mohawk River at the time of the invasion. Mrs. Jane Campbell, 
his wife, was playing host to her mother and father, Captain and 
Mrs. Eleanor Cannon, of Newtown-Martin. At the approach of 
the savages, the Negro slaves fled in terror except one faithful 
domestic who hid ten-year-old William, the eldest child, behind a 
pile of flax in the garret. Captain Cannon took a position behind 
a tree and proceeded to fire rapidly into the approaching group 
until he was wounded in the leg. Thereupon the assailants closed 
in on the unprotected family. Mrs. Campbell, her mother and 
father, and four of her five children were taken prisoners. After 
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the torch was applied to the house, the Negro woman fetched little 
William from his covert in the garret. A Tory, whom the boy 


recognized through his disguise and paint, allowed him to escape 


with the servant into the woods. Hungry, cold and distressed by 
the unknown fate of his mother, brother, and sisters, William 
pushed on over untrodden ways to the settlements along the 
Mohawk River. When he was about to drop with fatigue, he was 
urged to drag himself onward by the cheerful encouragement of 
the domestic: ““When good massa come home and find missus and 
de chillun all dead and de house gone, oh how glad he be to find 
massa Willie alive! Come, den, now. Less go on. We'll soon git 
somewhar.”’ 

Colonel Samuel Clyde had scarcely reached the fort before the 
attack began.‘ His wife heard the shrieks of her friends, the 
Wells’s, mingled with the hideous war-whoops, although their 
house was a mile away. Then she espied a band of savages advanc- 
ing toward her own house. In an instant she assembled her chil- 
dren, gathered the baby into her arms, and dashed for the shelter 
of the woods. With the family ran Simons and the dog. In the con- 
fusion of the flight, Agnes became separated from the group in its 
frantic attempt to find a covert in the thickly wooded area. A 
small depression in the ground, bridged by a huge log and screen- 
ed from view by undergrowth, served them for the whole day and 
night as a covert. Rain that froze as it fell chilled them to the 
marrow, and hunger gnawed at their vitals. She saw the smoke 
from the burning homesteads and heard gleeful whoops of the 
savages as they triumphantly pursued their diabolical work of 
destruction in one part of the settlement after another. Wandering 
Indians passed their hiding-place, and there were breath-taking 
moments when discovery seemed inevitable. That night the stock 
of one Indian’s musket trailed over the end of the very log that 
sheltered them. The mother’s hand over the baby’s mouth and 
Simon’s firm grip around the dog’s jaws stifled any inopportune 
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noise from either. 

When morning came, Mrs. Clyde asked Simons to crawl to the 
top of a nearby hill to ascertain the fate of the fort. If the flag 
were still flying, she instructed him, he should make his way there 
and notify Colonel Clyde where his family was hidden; if the flag 
were gone, he should return promptly, and the family would try 
to make its way to the Mohawk River, thirteen miles away. 

The flag floating above the fort indicated that it had not been 
taken. Colonel Alden’s regiment of 250 men® was of sufficient 


strength to hold the fort, but not strong enough to hazard a sortie 
against a force that more than doubled its own in numbers. Upon 
Simons’s arrival at the fort, Colonel Clyde asked for volunteers to 
accompany him on the dangerous mission. Fourteen men promptly 


volunteered. The rescuers had difficulty in locating the colonel’s 
half-frozen family. Their calls were ignored because Mrs. Clyde 
feared that an enemy trap was being laid. Only by following 
Simons’s footprints in the snow did they finally locate the 
benumbed family. On their return to the fort, their way lay across 
a stream of water. Mrs. Clyde’s limbs were so stiff with cold that 
she could not direct her steps over the log that bridged the rivulet. 
Soldiers walked through the water on each side of her to guide 
her across. Indians from nearby thickets directed distracting but 
ineffectual fire upon the party, and one of their balls embedded 
itself in the very log that was used to ford the stream. The guns 
from the fort covered the approach of the party and held the 
Indians off until it reached the safety of the fort. 

During the forenoon little Agnes, who had spent a terrifying 
night alone in the woods, reached the edge of the thicket sur- 
rounding the fort. Seeing the sentinels wrapped in blankets as a 
protection against the cold, she mistook them for Indians and 
turned to flee back into the woods. She was recognized and fetched, 
hungry and cold, within the shelter of the fort. Mrs. Clyde’s entire 
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family was intact. Her dream had miscarried as an effectual warn- 
ing, but fate spared her wounds that time did not heal in the 
hearts of her neighbors. 

The sad sequel to the massacre will take only a few words. On 
the morning of the thirteenth, Brant freed all of the thirty or 
forty nearly naked captives except the families of John Moore and 
Colonel Campbell, who were retained as hostages. Because Mr. 
Moore and Colonel Campbell had been especially active in opera- 
tions against the Indians and Tories, their families were driven 
like cattle to the land of the Senecas, more than two hundred 
miles away. Early on the weary journey, aged Mrs. Cannon was 
considered an encumbrance and was tomahawked by a savage. 
With a baby of eighteen months in her arms, Mrs. Campbell was 
driven with inhuman haste before her captors, who with uplifted 
hatchets threatened to dispatch her as they had done her mother. 
Among the Senecas she was treated with kindness and was installed 
as a member in one of the aborigines’ families. Eventually she 
won the genuine affections of the Indians. Perceiving that she 
wore caps, one of the Indians gave her one out of the booty that 
had been garnered in Cherry Valley. The blood spots that stained 
it and a rent in its crown suggested the fate of its owner. Closer 
scrutiny proved to the horrified captive that the cap had belonged 
to her friend, Jane Wells. 

As soon as the released prisoners returned to the fort and 
joined the inhabitants who had escaped, it was decided to abandon 
the settlement. Except for the fort and the church, there was 
little left to mark what had once been a fair and flourishing com- 
munity, with comfortable houses and barns filled with hay and 
grain. The lowing herds had been driven away or had been killed, 
the cocks crew from the tops of the forest trees, and the dogs 
howled through the fields and woods. Most of the settlers moved 
on to the Mohawk Valley. 


The garrison remained in the fort until the following June, 
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but other foes besides Indians unobtrusively moved in to carry 
on the work of devastation. Lieutenant William McKendry’s 
journal tells succinctly of these silent visitors to the deserted settle- 
ment. On April 5, 1779, “one of the soldiers killed a wolf.” On 
May 5 “some squalls of snow [were experienced] to-day,” and cn 
June 3 “a very hard frost last night killed the blossoms at this 
place.” The forest began the slow work of reclaiming as its own 
the neglected fields. Grass and underbrush crept over homestead 
sites to hide the vestiges of the tragedy. After the regiment moved 
out of the fort on June 18 to join General James Clinton’s division 
of Sullivan’s army at Otsego Lake, the original settlement in 
Cherry Valley became one with the past. For a short time Dunlop’s 
log church stood as a pathetic monument in the midst of desola- 
tion, but even this was consigned to flames a year or two later 
by a band of marauders. 


The little dog that shared in the terrifying experiences of that 
frontier episode was drowned in the Mohawk River at Canajoharie, 


trying to retrieve a stick for Simons. Simons himself enlisted in a 
regiment of Maryland troops and paid the full price of valor at 
the siege of Yorktown when Cornwallis was taken. The little 
Clyde baby lived to a ripe old age as Mrs. Horace Ripley to tell 
of her mother’s prophetic dream.* 


True, I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy. 
—Shakespeare 


1 William W. Campbell (Annals of Tryon County, N. Y.: Harper, 1831, p. 114), 
John Sawyer (History of Cherry Valley, Cherry Valley: Gazette Print, 1898, p. 34), 
and Benson J. Lossing (Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, N. Y.: Harper, 1851, 
I, 269) all give forty-eight as the number killed. Mrs. William S. Little (Story of the 
Massacre of Cherry Valley, an address before the Rochester Historical Society on 
Dec. 12, 1890, n.p., n.d., p. 18) maintains that the estimate was “about fifty” and 
adds, not without justification, that “the exact number of the killed on that day 
will never be known” (p. 19). 

2“The number of Indians and Tories engaged in the Massacre at Cherry Valley 
has been variously estimated at from seven to eight hundred. Campbell in his 
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‘Annals’ [p. 109] places the number at seven hundred, composed of five hundred 
Indians and two hundred Rangers. Another authority states that the force was about 
equally divided between Indians and Tories, while another states that there were 
four hundred Tories engaged in the attack. As none of the authorities place the 
number at more than eight, or less than seven hundred, it may safely be assumed 
that the force numbered somewhat over seven hundred” (Sawyer, op. cit., p. 31). 
“Immediately came on 442 Indians from the Five Nations [and] 200 Tories under 
the command of one Col Butler and Capt Brant” (Entry for Nov. 11, 1778, in 
Lieutenant William McKendry’s Journal, now in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society) . 

3 According to McKendry’s Journal, twenty houses, twenty-five barns, and two mills 
were demolished when the Indians applied the torch. Historians agree that “every 
building in the village was fired when the enemy left with their prisoners and booty” 
(Lossing, op. cit., p. 269). Cf. Campbell, op. cit., p. 114; Sawyer, op. cit., p. 24. 

4 Little, op. cit., p. 15. There is no agreement among writers about the time of 
the attack. Rev. Henry V. Swinnerton (Historical Account of the Presbyterian 
Church, Cherry Valley: Gazette Print, 1876, p. 9) places it “in the gray dawn”; 
Mary S. Leaning (Cherry Valley Massacre, a lecture on the 129 anniversary, delivered 
on Nov. 11, 1907, to the Cherry Valley Chapter of the D. A. R.) places the attack 
“about nine o'clock.” The weight of evidence must rest, however, on the entry in 
McKendry’s Journal for Nov. 11, 1778. The lieutenant, who was in the fort at the 
time the invasion took place, designated the time as eleven o'clock. 

5 Christopher Ward, War of the Revolution, N. Y.: Macmillan, 1952, II, 634; 
Campbell, op. cit., p. 117. 

6 The dream comes down to us on good authority. Mary S. Leaning, who devotes 
no little attention to it, was the next door neighbor for many years of Mrs. Horace 
Ripley. It is also mentioned by Mrs. William S. Little, a granddaughter of James 
Campbell, who was six years old when he was taken captive by the Indians in the 
Cherry Valley invasion. 





THE BEE HUNT 


EARL R. HUTCHISON 


HE present-day addiction of our children to television 

saddens and worries me—saddens me because they may 

never know what excitement and challenge and adventure 
lie in other childhood pursuits, and worries me because I suspect 
that these children’s children will follow in their parents’ footsteps 
and this nation will become a race with oversized TV eyes and 
posteriors, and inactive minds. And I’m also worried because some- 
time in the near future my own son may turn to this indiscrim- 
inate TV-viewing. 

In my childhood, some 25 years ago, we weren’t mesmerized 
by TV—not only because it was non-existent (there was radio) 
but because, it seems to me, we invented or inherited too many 
exhilarating activities to allow us to stay for too long a time in 
front of a picture-producing screen. (I am, you see, in sympathy 
with the theme of Smith’s “Where Did You Go?” “Out.” “What 
Did You Do?” “Nothing.”) There were too many common, yet 
spirited and daring, childhood ventures—swimming, fishing for 
crawdads, neighborhood trackmeets, races with home-made sail- 
boats, snow forts and snowball fights, gunfights with rubber inner- 
tube loops serving as bullets stretched on wooden guns, and bee 
hunts. 

Of all these undertakings contrived by our over-active minds, 
the bee hunt was the most daring, exacting and character-revealing 
of all—a pursuit which may, if properly introduced to these young 
TV-addicts, make some inroad into hours dissipated in apathetic 
television viewing. On the bee hunt, in an aura of true and thrill- 
ing adventure, the over-cautious stood out, the foolhardy were 
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proven foolhardy, the brave were discovered, and new stature and 
new values were gained by the youthful participants. 

The sequence of events leading up to the bee-hunt was simple. 
A bee’s nest was located in one of the surrounding meadows of 
the village or in someone’s back yard either by accident or 
through “tracking” a bee from its pollen stamping grounds to its 
nest. Or villagers reported troublesome nests to us. Then a Satur- 
day afternoon, the choicest time of the week for any fourth, fifth 
or sixth grader, was set aside for the hunt. During the week or on 
Saturday morning, whittlings of wood from orange crates flew as 
we, the prospective hunters, carved two paddles for the afternoon 
battle. We fashioned them about the width of ping-pong paddles 
and twice as long. And with pocket knives we bored holes a 
quarter of an inch in diameter and about an inch and a half apart 
in the paddles. The holes insured our hitting the bee solidly with 
an accurate swat. Otherwise a bee might be carried over the sides 
of the paddies with slipstreams of air. 


Quarter-inch holes were considered ideal for the type of bee 
hunted—the big black and yellow bumblebee (from the order 
Hymenoptera, genus Bombus, I have since learned). This is the 
vicious-looking black and yellow bee that you occasionally see 


hovering above flowers and clover and about honey-suckle trees. 
Its body is slightly smaller than a goober. The brown honey bee, 
of course, is too small and fast to fight. Likewise the hornet and 
wasp. Besides, the latter two have no reward to offer at the end 
of the battle. But the big black and yellow bee is ideally equipped 
for the young hunter to do combat with. It is big and ferocious- 
looking. And it’s fast, but not so fast that a well-aimed paddle 
cannot hit it. It has, also, just enough honey in its nest to keep 
the weak-hearted battling for it. 

In the summer, on almost every Saturday afternoon, we treaded 
barefoot through village streets and on hot dusty roads to the 
nests. A band of seven or eight grade-school kids, waving paddles 
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or making tentative strokes and swings at imaginary black and 
yellow monsters, marching determinedly to battle. 

Arriving finally at the nest, we formed a ring around it, 
checking the hole in the ground carefully and the grassy terrain 
surrounding it, marking, mentally, obstacles in the avenues of 
flight from the nest entrance. Solitary bee sentries outside the 
spider-like hole, having been caught unawares, were dispatched 
with a swat or two, usually without mishap. Then one of the 
bee-fighters would step up to the hole and rap on the ground 
beside it four times with his paddle—the trumpet to arms. 

The bee colony is alerted. The bees flex their wings and 
warm up underground likes planes revving their engines. ‘This 
buzzing, of course, is audible to the waiting ring of boys. The 
effects it produces on their faces are worthy of reproduction in 
any photo magazine. And, one by one, the bees come out of the 
hole, some tumbling out end over end in their haste, and they 
rise and circle about the hole two or three feet above the ground. 
The “‘tapper” strives to hit the ground with a force which he 
feels will bring out no more than five or six bees at a time, but 
more often than not, ten or twelve answer the battle call and swirl 
about the nest’s entrance in eight or ten-foot circles. 

Great respect is paid these protective flight echelons by the 
bee-fighters until a fairly consistent pattern of flight is established 
and the bees themselves become less wary. Then the ring of 
fighters closes until about four feet seperate them from the bee 
circling on the outermost periphery. Then comes the moment 
for two paddles to come into play in the hands of the most eager. 

A waving paddle in the left hand attempts to attract the atten- 
tion of the most venturesome bee and to set him up for a death- 
dealing swing from the other paddle. The bee reacts to the weav- 
ing paddle as a bull reacts when a red flag is waved in front of his 
nose, and the bee charges. The charge is guaged by the bee hunter 
for speed and distance, and at the proper moment he swings the 
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right paddle. If all calculations are correct and if the paddle is 
swung swiftly enough, the bee is either knocked unconscious or 
killed outright. 

Things can run quite smoothly in a bee fight if it is handled 
by experts. But there are never more than one or two of these 
“experts” in a group of young bee-fighters. Because of this dearth 
of the skilled, many things happen on the hunt. 

An unobservant paddle-wielder, for example, waves at one 
bee and attracts two. An idle companion gets a summons for help. 
Although it is up to the companion’s discretion whether he wishes 
to aid by engaging in combat a bee aroused and alerted to the 
deadliness of the paddles, he usually accepts the invitation. Two 
bees coming in on one bee-fighter is quite demoralizing to that 
bee-fighter and the scene creates intense empathy. Sometimes 
everything comes out all right and the two bees are destroyed. At 
other times, one bee is dispatched and the other races in and 
stings. In still other instances, both bees race in and elude the 
paddles, and.... 

Incidentally, a stinger of this particular bee injected into the 
skin of a young boy, or adult for that matter, produces no little 


pain. There is an immediate sensation of needle-like pain which 


flashes out on all sides for a space of about two inches. Depending 
upon the individual, it causes shrieks, painful grimaces or tears. 
In all cases, it hurts. Near the eyes, a sting puffs the eye closed. 
On the arm, a puffing of about three-quarters of an inch high and 
two inches in diameter results. (In some rare cases death has been 
caused by a sting on the temple when the stinger enters a blood 
vessel). All bee fighters get stung at least once, and this increases 
wariness to an extraordinary degree. 

Each fighter challenges at least two or three bees during the 
hunt and wages battle. Sometimes he swings and misses. Then he 
walks backward, swinging paddles as he goes. It would seem that a 
near-miss of a paddle would intimidate a bee, but this is not the 
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case. It infuriates the bee and he comes in more resolutely. The 
attacker’s role is reversed and he becomes the defender. Some- 
times the line of flight of the bee is direct and the situation is 
resolved immediately—the bee is destroyed or the boy is stung. 
At other times, the bee suspends himself, face high, just outside 
the range of the flaying paddles and bides his time, waiting for 
an opening. ‘Though the back-pedaling rate may increase, the bee 
hangs on tenaciously. Some bees patiently follow their victims as 
far as half a block. If the arms of the bee-fighter tires and the 
fanning of the paddles slows, the bee comes diving in to the 
attack. Invariably this action on the part of the bee immediately 
brings a renewed flurry of paddles. 

In these instances the bee-fighter receives shouts of encourage- 
ment, cries of merriment, and instructions on how to combat the 
bee. These exhortations are lost, however, because of the 
immediacy of the black beady eyes of the black and yellow 
fuselaged body hanging in front of the paddles. In such situations, 
several things can happen: Sometimes an incautious or impatient 
bee darts in at the wrong time and is killed; sometimes, of course, 
he zooms in at a propitious moment and scores; sometimes the 
bee-fighter trips on a tuft of grass in his furious back-pedaling and 
is stung; sometimes the fighter turns in head-long flight with still 
the presence of mind to swing his paddles at the back of his head 


in an effort to ward off or hit his tormentor and he may or may 


not escape; sometimes the ordeal becomes too nerve-racking for 
the fighter and all caution is thrown to the winds, along with 
the paddles, and he turns tail ignominiously and runs in fright. 
In the latter two circumstances the fighters may escape unscathed. 
It depends on the bee. Most bees, however, as I’ve said before, 
are very tenacious. 

There is an unlimited amount of different crises which arise 
at a bee hunt. Nests have as many as fifty bees which must be 
confronted and destroyed before the drones and the honey of the 
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nests can be captured. As many as twenty-five bees can be in 
formations circling the entrance to the nest—all waiting for attack- 
provoking actions. A half-hearted swing of a paddle can knock a 
half-conscious or even fully conscious bee onto another bee 
fighter to the right or left of the paddle-wielder. This causes the 
sudden movements which attract still more bees from the circling 
pattern toward the unforunate bee-fighter. Such a_beseiged 
hunter may rush to the side of fellow-hunters, forcing them to 
share his battle. When this occurs, usually the whole area erupts 
into a melee of gyrating paddles and swirling bees with no sem- 
blance of battle tactics. At this time the discreet fighters disengage 
themselves and retire to a safe distance to enjoy the scene and 
wait for the battle normalcy to return. If executed too quickly, a 
withdrawal of this sort causes those fighters to lose caste and they 
risk losing invitations to subsequent bee hunts. 

A fighter who has been stung may stay on to fight (this is rare 


because of the severity of the sting), race home sometimes in tears 


(not so rare), or retire to nurse his wound and observe the rest 
of the battle and then partake of the spoils at the end (the usual 
course). 

When the last of the warrior bees are destroyed, the nest is 
dug up with paddle handles from its place about six inches below 
the ground. The drones, or queen bees, are captured and put in 
jars or leashed with a string on the leg which allows them to fly 
about the hunter. With such a prisoner, the intrepid fighter is 
viewed with varying degrees of alarm and admiration by parents 
or by the girls at school. The drones, by the way, are distinguished 
from their warrior friends by their black and yellow-ringed 
posteriors. Warrior bees have solid black bottoms. Once in a while 
a newly-initiated bee fighter will try stringing a warrior bee, to 
the merriment of his more experienced companions. The forty 
or fifty honey cones in the nest are divided among the deserving 
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fighters and squeezed onto paddles, and then licked up by tongue. 
The spoils of battle. 

A gamut of emotions runs through the ring of fighters during 
the battle. There is the anxious waiting and tenseness as a bee is 
chosen to be destroyed; the sudden striking fear as the bee dashes 
in toward the face of the fighter; the exhilaration of the kill over 
a worthy foe; the relieved nervousness when witnessing a fellow 
companion’s battle; the merriment of a particularly ludicrously- 
staged battle; the sympathy evoked by the tears or facial contor- 
tions of a fellow-hunter who is stung, or by the fear in the face of 
a companion anticipating a sting; and there is the gallantry 
aroused by joining a comrade beset by more than one bee. 

The emotional strain of a 45-minute battle is enough to send 
a young fighter to bed tired—laced with feelings of personal satis- 
faction if he’s given a good account of himself in the battle, or 
with traces of remorse and a determination to do better next 
Saturday if he’s not been particularly effective with the paddles. 

As I said in the beginning, I’m worried about the children 
today and especially about my boy and his future activities. But 
maybe things will turn out all right. I told him the other night 
about bee fighting and he was quite excited—didn’t go to sleep 
until 10:30. My problem now is to show him and the neighbor- 
hood kids how to fight bees and evade irate parents who may 
come to me when their children get stung. Another little item 
that sort of rankles too is the thought of my former bee-fighting 
abilities, and whether my timing has improved with age. 





JESSE APLIN STORIES 


GERTRUDE W. SEAMAN 


HIS sketch concerns a teller of tall tales, who lived in 
Butternut Valley. The Aplin family came from the West 
Branch of the Otsdawa. When the children were young, 
they moved to a small farm in Butternuts, where they made a 


meagre living by keeping a few cows which always had to be 


hoisted onto their feet with a block and tackle after freshening. 
The family consisted of Ma and Pa, and “then thar was John, 
Jesse, James, Julius, Joseph and Hannar and Annar.” In due time 


Pa died. John and Joseph drifted away, Julius went to the city 
and became a policeman, the girls got married, but Jesse and 
James stayed with Ma, who was a cripple and got around by push- 
ing a chair fixed with runners in front of her. The two brothers 
‘worked out” by the day and neighbors still recall their skill in 
the lost art of cradling. ‘A field cradled and set up by hand by 
the Aplin boys was a work of art,’ one old-time resident declares. 

Jesse had another claim to community fame—he was a born 
story teller. His rusty black frock coat, broad black hat, thin 
emaciated face and figure, and his droopy black mustache made a 
picture not unlike that of the immortal Ichabod. Seated straddle- 
wise on a hard chair in a neighbor’s kitchen, he drawled, ‘“‘Now 
over on the Otsdawa, there was a lead mine on our farm where 
the Indians used to come regularly to get stuff for ammunition—” 
Our children now tell these stories to their children. 

‘Tell us about the guns,” they will say, “or the blueberries.” 

“I’m Jesse. I don’t smoke or drink. And I’m an old bach. I'll 
tell ye why. A gal won’t look at a feller unless he has a seegar in 
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one corner of his mouth and a whiskey bottle in t’other. That 
stuff warn’t for me. 

‘I’m a danged good scholar, I'll tell ye. I allus got 104 or 105 
in all my lessons. Better than they do today, I betcher. I can read 
both sides of the newspaper and carry on a conversation all at 
the same time, too. 

“You know, we got the coldest spring on our place in the 
whole of New York State. I told my neighbor this and he didn’t 
believe me. So I just told him to bring his thermometer up and 
I would show him. Wa-ll, when he come up on the Fourth of July, 
I went in and got my hatchet. And he wanted to know what I was 
going to do with that hatchet. I told him I had to cut a hole in 
the ice so’s he could get his thermometer in the water.” 

James dressed in the same funeral style as Jesse, and always 
carried a faded old umbrella, which no one ever saw him use. 
He was short and plump and of few words. Once asked why he 
had never married, he said that in the first place the girls wouldn't 
have him and in the second place he had to take care of Ma. 

Each Saturday Jesse and James hitched their team of horses to 
the democrat wagon and drove to Gilbertsville to lay in a supply 
of food. They enter Linn Deitz’s store. The year is 1910. Jesse 
stands at the counter and is paying for his few purchases which 
Mr. Dietz puts in a paper bag. Then as a ritual of long standing, 
Mr. Dietz says, “Well, boys, that pays for the groceries in the bag. 
What about the things in your pockets?” 


Whereupon, entirely unabashed, James empties his pockets 
and Jesse reluctantly follows suit. Then as if to clear the atmos- 
phere, Jesse asks, ‘“‘How much be them oranges?” Mr. Deitz blandly 
counters, ‘““Which size did you take?” 


‘These be the ones, I reckon,” answers Jesse, pulling a couple 
from his inside pockets. 

The Aplin stories seem to fall into natural classifications and 
I have divided them accordingly. Even as Uncle Remus dwelt on 
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the escapades of Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, so did the animal 
kingdom reign supreme in Jesse’s fertile brain. In their youth 
Jesse and John Carr were on their way to school one day. Says 
Jesse to John, sez he, “Betcha I can come closer with a stone to 
that chipmunk than you.” 

John takes the challenge, reaches for a stone, and hurls it at 
the unsuspecting chipmunk. 

“Waz-ll, sir,” sums up Jesse, “he missed by about ten feet. Then 
I tried it. Y'know, I cut that chipmunk clean in two with my 
stone.” 

“I allus was a pretty lively walker and a high stepper,” says 
Jesse, “‘so naturly they allus wanted me when they had cattle to 
drive to market. One day I was a-drivin’ them cattle along the 
road to Albany, when a danged boy come along on his bicycle 
and drove smack into that herd and scattered them in all direc- 
tions. I was hoppin’ mad at that. I picked up a stone and threw 


it at that danged bicycle and I took out every spoke in that there 
back wheel.” 


In those days, long before the trucking age, cattle were driven 
on the hoof long distances to market. This job was meat for both 
Jesse’s prowess and his imagination. With a .45 strapped to his 
hip, he would take his place behind a herd and start toward 
market. One particular instance, the market was Pennsylvania. 
Much of the trail was through wooded country. ‘The job of deliver- 
ing was the simple part of the chore. The ticklish part was return- 
ing through the wild country with the money concealed in the 
soles of one’s boots. The money was so craftily hidden because 
outlaws were on the prowl. 

“Well, sir, we got along pretty well until we got to the big 
woods, then things began to pop. Two outlaws had taken their 
place in the tree tops each side of the trail. Quicker than a flash, 
I pulled out my .45. There were two quick flashes—bang! bang!— 
and them there outlaws were rollin’ at my feet like two plump 
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gray squirrels. The rest of the trip was uneventful.” 

“Onc’t we had a dog who got his tail cut off. We had some 
mighty good salve, which we boys and Ma had made—stickin’ 
salve it was. We took that dog in the house quick and spread that 
stickin’ salve on thick and stuck its tail back on. And it grew back 
as good as ever. Jes’ one thing about it, we had to work so fast, 
we got the tail on bottom side up.” 

With great pride he showed us his rows of drying herbs and 
boasted of the medicines and salves which he made from medicinal 
“yarbs,” gathered from field and woods. Pressed for the source of 
his knowledge, he said he learned it “from the Indians.” 

Jesse had another dog whose tail became entangled with the 
blade of his scythe. With a yelp of anger and pain, the dog ran 
off. Jesse picked up the tail, looked at it ruefully, then marched 
into the pantry and brought forth some of his potent healing oint- 
ment. He spread it thickly on the tail, “and, by jingo, if that 
danged tail didn’t grow another dog!” 

“I was up on Old Round Top behind John Carr’s one day 
hunting deer. I spotted one and took off after him. Do you know 
I drove that danged deer around that hill three or four times? 
Finally I got so mad, that I took my rifle and bent it over my knee. 
Then I fired and ye know that thar bullet went around that hill 
three times afore it caught up with that thar deer and killed it.” 

Then there was the hog who came for his feed in the “‘swill 
pail” which was set outside the kitchen door. On one particular 
day, Jesse had been whitewashing the kitchen. There had been a 
half bucket of white wash left over, which Jesse had set outside 
the kitchen door. 

“That old hog came up and looked it over. Thinking it was 
milk, she stuck her nose in clear to her eyes. She took one gulp 
of the stuff and let out a squeal that split the siding on the barn 
door. You can see the crack to this day.” 

One of the choicest stories concerned the old muzzle loading 
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gun and a woodchuck. One day Jesse showed me the gun and 
swore that his ancestors used it in the fight against William 
the Conqueror. The old muzzle loader had stood in the house 
for a long time, loaded, but no one dared to shoot it because it 
was known to have a terrific recoil. Jesse discovered a woodchuck 
making huge inroads in his garden. He grabbed the old muzzle 
loader and started forth with murder in his eye. He crawled 
through the grass and got within suitable range, took careful aim, 
and pulled the trigger. The concussion was terrible. The gun 
jumped back and knocked the skin off one side of his face and 
the end of his nose. When he came to, he saw something thrashing 
around over in the grass. Supposing, of course, it was the wood- 
chuck, he went over to get it. But it was that old gun—“‘still kick- 
ing, by jingo.” 

“One spring we had a bad epidemic of rats and one night I set 
out some pizen that was sure kill,” recalled Jesse. ‘It was so 
strong you had to keep it in extry heavy glass bottles, ‘cuz it 
would eat a hole right through a tin can. The next morning when 
I got up, I went out to see if I could find any destruction caused 
by that pizen. And there was a ring of rats setting all around the 
edge of the barn, on their haunches, fanning themselves like all 
get out. 

“I knowed a fiddler onc’t, and he set out one day to go over 
t’other side of the big woods to fiddle for a square dance. He set 
out in good season and he took a bag of fried cakes with him in 
case he got hungry. Wa-ll, he was a goin’ along he heerd somethin’ 
comin’ up behind him. He looked back and there was a pack of 
wolves bearin’ down on him. Wa-ll, he knowed if he took off and 
run, he wouldn’t hold out long. Then he thought of them fried 


cakes. He throwed out one and them wolves set upon it, fighting 
each other for it. Then they'd take off after him again. He kept 
throwin’ the fried cakes and the wolves kept afightin’ for ‘em. 
Jest as he threw the last one out, he saw an old log barn. He made 
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for that barn and climbed up on the big beam. Purty soon those 
danged wolves came into the barn—follered him right in. Wa-ll, 
he just took out his fiddle and started playin’ and callin’ the 
changes. And do ye know, those wolves paired off and formed sets 
and danced al! night. In the morning they was so tuckered out, 
they just lay there a-snorin’ and a-pantin’ and the fiddler climbed 
down and went on his way.” 

Jesse had two whopping snake stories. 

“The hill back of John Carr’s was infested with hoop snakes.” 

‘“‘What’s a hoop snake?” I asked, not knowing they were an 
inhabitant of the Butternut Valley. 

At this Jesse launched forth. ““Waz-ll, I'll tell ye, ma-am. A hoop 
snake is a reptile about four feet long when fully grown. About 
three inches of the end of his tail is solid bone shaped like a spear. 
They crawl up a hill like any snake, but when they get to the top, 
they take their tails in their mouth and roll back down like a 
hoop. I recollect I was climbing that hill on my way to the huckle- 
berry swamp. I was about half way up when, to my horror, two of 


them thar hoop snakes was a-comin’ down that hill straight 
toward me. I grabbed up a piece of old board and held it in 
front of me for protection. Soon as they reached me, they spit 
their tails out of their mouth and speared that board, thinkin’ it 
was me. Their tails went clear through that board and I had ’em. 


“We used to go huckleberrying up in the big marsh—great 
place for berries. ‘Them bushes were so high we used to walk on 
top of the rail fence to pick ’em. The way we done was to take a 
two-quart dipper and swing it around our heads three times. 
That would fill her up. Then we would dump our berries in our 
milk pails. One time we got up there a-pickin’ and we had our 
lunch with us. So when it got noon, we spotted a log and sat 
down to eat and rest a bit. Purty soon the sun shone in there 
hotter than the dickens, and that !og started a-movin’ and do ye 
know, it was one of them danged anaconda snakes we had set 
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down on. The sun had got around where it hit it good and it got 
warmed up and took off. Maybe you think we didn’t get up in a 
hurry.” 

One day Jesse and James were fishing on Silver Lake, and they 
saw fish swimming both frontwards and backwards past their boat. 

“We threw out some bait and caught a dozen or more. And 
them danged fish had two sets of fins, one for swimmin’ forwards 
and one for swimmin’ backwards. Just as we were ‘coagulating’ 
on this, we heard a prodigious splash. Lookin’ over our shoulders, 
we saw a ‘mare-maid’ comin’ straight for the boat. We grabbed 
our oars and rowed for the shore and escaped just in time.” 

The following true stories are not the products of Jesse’s 
imagination. 

One night about midnight, neighbors over the hill were awak- 
ened by a voice under their window. Jesse was shouting that their 
cows had broken through the fence, been in his garden and eaten 
it completely—nothing was left. The neighbor was somewhat 
skeptical, but inquired after the damages. After due consideration, 
Jesse said he thought five dollars would just about pay for it. So 
the damage was paid for. A few days later the neighbor related 
the incident to Sheldon Carr. Sheldon responded: “What garden? 
All they had was one hop growing up a pole.” 


At one time Barrett Jewell was driving horses to market past 
Jesse’s house. One horse became sick and he asked Jesse if he 
could leave it in his barn. Jesse consented. The horse died during 


the night, and Jesse charged Barrett five dollars for letting the 
horse die in his barn. 


Jesse is not the product of bygone days alone. His was the 
horse and buggy era to be sure, but his active brain and rugged 
physique carried over into the machine age. The telephone and 
the airplane became grist for his mill. 


“Everybody is settin’ much store by this here new telephone 
business. They're payin’ four or five dollars a year to put in some 
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sort of little machine so’s they can talk to people. Shucks, I don’t 
have to pay nothing. I can hear that wire a-buzzin’ out in the 
road and I can set down under that there telephone pole and get 
the message right off the wire. Never pay a cent, either.” 

One year, not too long ago, Jesse was attending the State Fair 
at Syracuse. Airplanes were fairly new and for a couple of dollars 
one could ride over the fair grounds and view the scene below. 
Jesse was quick to seize this opportunity. Said he, “I went up in 
one of them there newfangled machines called ‘airyplanes.’ We 
got up there all right, but the danged motor quit, and it took 
nigh onto two hours to fix it so’s we could come back down.” 

Finally the end caught up with the two brothers. Said Jesse: 
“We weren't fellers to take off our shirts very often. When one 
wore out, we jest put on another one over it. That’s how when 
Jim took sick and died and the undertaker was gettin’ him fixed 
for the funeral, he cut eight neckbands offen him.” 

If Jesse were to tell the story of his demise, it would go like 
this: “‘As for me, I worked over thar on the hard road for Ralsey 
Fish. I never had much truck with them gas buggies, and I took 
my share of the road, too—down the middle. One evening—after 
dark it was—I was a-goin’ down the road a-piece. I was stalking 
right down the middle as usual, when a car come up behind me. 
He didn’t slow down none, and I didn’t budge. So that’s how ye 
come to lose: the best danged story-teller in the Butternut Valley.” 

The story teller is now gone, but his stories are very much 
alive, being told and retold today. One can still picture the old 


man walking down a shady backwoods road and, suddenly stop- 


ping, saying: “Well, I'll be danged. I never noticed afore, but 
them thar two trees is right in line.” 





BAY LEAVES AND FRIED SALT 


ANTHONY NAVARRA 


S a boy, I was sometimes treated by home remedies for 
certain minor ailments. I remember how quick my 
mother would be to make a sweet-tasting tea which she 

brewed by boiling bay leaves and adding sugar. She never failed 
to keep on hand a supply of these leaves which she called in her 
soft Sicilian “addauru.” 


It wasn’t until many years later that I learned that the English 
word for this fragrant plant was “laurel.” Now, inasmuch as poetry 
has always been the deepest interest in my life, it was with a kind 
personal meaning that I discovered that this was the self-same 
laurel with which the ancients crowned their poets. In college I 
read with particular insight Housman’s lines: 


We'll to the woods no more, no more. 
The laurels all are cut. 


Investigating this tree further, I also confirmed what I already 
knew, namely, that its leaves were used in flavoring soups and 
sauces. But I cherished a secret which the reference book I con- 
sulted did not know, or at least did not mention: that bay leaves 
were used to make an enchanted drink that could cure a little 
boy’s stomach ache, especially, as happened more than once, 
when this stomach ache resulted from the sour thrill of eating too 
many green apples. My father was all for a more drastic kind of 
healing, but as always, my mother would prevail saying, “Go to 
bed,” and then would add a ritualistic phrase, “I'll make a pot of 
bay tea for you.” 
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Frankly, I would be at a loss nowadays to state with certainty 
what did cure my stomach ache, the fact that my father did not 
apply a more forceful treatment, or my mother’s angelic ministra- 
tions, or the bay leaves. Perhaps all three. 

Nor was this the only home remedy my patient brothers and 
I were treated with. My father heartily scorned the whole business. 
But, as with her abundant store of folk-tales, mother knew 
many home recipes. Curious about everything, the treatment of 
illness was for her another field of never-flagging inquiry. 

As the years passed and I continued my education, spiritually 
she went to school with me. ““What are you learning now? Tell me 
about school,” she would say to me. 

I would sit down and tell her what I was studying at the 
moment. She was endlessly fascinated. Biographies in particular 
appealed to her. When I told her some of the facts of Lincoln’s 
life, I hit the jackpot. I dug up a life of Lincoln in Italian for her. 
She never tired of listening to stories about him. In the end, he 
became proverbial in our family and she reversed roles by quoting 
him to us whenever she wanted to strengthen our moral purpose. 
Once my brother Joe found five dollars and she made him take it 
to the police station. “Just like Lincoln,” she said, as he left the 
house somewhat sadly. 

But to get back to her home remedies. She had one for sore 
throats. I think that just watching her, as she moved about, collect- 
ing whatever she needed, was one half of the cure. Deeply 
absorbed, we would watch her. First, a silk cloth. We had a trunk 
in a large closet of our sprawling stucco house. It was stuffed with 
cloths of many fabrics which she had salvaged through the years. 
There were even some from Italy. 

“Let’s go to the trunk.” This was the beginning, the first happy 
step in curing the sore throat. Carefully, as a doctor choosing the 
right instrument, she would choose the silk cloth. The colors of 
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the various fabrics delighted us and the bits of family history 
that she would recount never grew stale. 

After these preliminaries came the second step. Somehow this 
made us uncomfortable. It involved putting a quantity of salt into 
a frying pan and heating it. The idea of putting this roasted stuff 
in the silk cloth and wearing it around our neck was a bit dis- 
concerting. We stood around the stove as my mother stirred and 
banked the salt and stirred it again to the desired heat. 

Finally she would put the fried salt in the silk cloth and wind 
it comfortably around the throat. ““This beautiful yellow silk is a 
remnant from a fabric your grandmother used to make a blouse 
long ago.” My throat would immediately begin to feel better. 

Alas, the fleeting years. I cannot from this point of vantage 
state with positiveness whether this folk recipe for sore throat, 
imported from Theocritus’ golden isle, was really effective or not. 
What its therapeutic value, in this sophisticated age of antibiotics 
may be, I am not prepared to say. I would submit, however, that 
from the standpoint of solicitude and charm this cure by salt is 
not altogether to be despised. 

Although my father scorned these prescriptions as hocus-pocus, 
there was one remedy that even he respected—castor oil. To this 
day this laxative conjures up in me a feeling of helplessness. 
Indeed I can’t think of a better symbol of the lordship of adults 
over children. To be sure, this dominion by physic would not be 
generally true today. Say “castor oil” to a hygiene class now and 
there will be no expression of revulsion. Not so a generation ago. 

How the stuff ever got into the house I never found out. It 
seems that it was always there when it was needed.-To me it was 
only added evidence of the over-all conspiracy of grown-ups. 
Contraband. As far as I knew it was smuggled in, but it was always 
there when an emergency arose. With it I associate a house-filling 
aroma of soup. Castor oil and soup went together. If you needed 
a physic you also needed soup. That was a formula. 
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The treatment was carried out rigidly. When that unfortunate 
day arose, you were not allowed to eat breakfast. You had to take 
the castor oil on an empty stomach. If my brothers also were to be 
administered this cure, it was easier. If not, you would look on in 
secret envy as the blessed one ate his breakfast. This consisted of 
hot milk and coffee with a generous quantity of Italian bread in 
it. Later as we went to school and the process of Americanization 
began, these breakfasts were modified to include eggs, cereal, 
bacon and orange juice; but I must admit that I still have a warm 
spot in my heart (and stomach) for a bowl of good old “caffe-latte 
con pane,” hot coffee, milk and chunks of golden-crusted Italian 
bread. 

If it was your day to take castor oil, this was the delight you 
had to forego. But worse was to come. No matter how resigned 
you may have been there was still enough pluck left in you to put 
up a struggle, crying perhaps or attempting to run away. Naturally 
this rebellion was short-lived. But to make it easier on everybody 
concerned, my parents would try to disguise its taste. Why they 
ever thought that mixing the oil with orange juice or (horrible 
to relate!) with black coffee would make it more palatable, I shall 
never fathom. A neighbor or a friend must have suggested these 
deadly concoctions. Finally, as with all inevitable human misery, 
you gritted your teeth, held your nose, and swallowed your cup 
of gall. If only that had ended it. No, its taste repeated and you 
re-lived the trauma time and again. To add to your burdens, you 
were kept active all day long. It was to be many a year before I 
could drink orange juice or black coffee without feeling sick. 

If my father had small patience with these home remedies, he 
had still less with what he considered the superstitions of certain 
acquaintances of my mother. Whenever talk of this kind began, 
he would leave the room, go to the cellar and start hammering. 

One such neighbor, Donna Rosa, had a vast store of fantastic 
cures. I recall one for headaches. Her method was to boil a pot 
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of water, half-full, and when it was lukewarm, she would add a 
little bit of olive oil. If five globules resulted it meant that some- 
one had put a curse on you. It now became necessary to bless the 
victim. The headache was then supposed to go away in ten 
minutes. 

One day I remember we visited another neighbor. In the 
course of the visit, her son developed a headache. To my great 
enchantment, I watched her as she set about to cure her son. She 
took a knife and turning it around, she put its wooden handle 
on her boy’s forehead, using it to make thus the sign of the cross 
nine times. This was followed by a prayer, all of which she said 
would soon cause the headache to disappear. 

Although my mother watched and listened politely to such 
recitations, she never practiced them. Aside from prayer—she was 
very devout—her mind was of a scientific bent and her remedies 


were rooted in the world of nature. She extolled the use of plants 


as medicine. Such a plant, she said, was garlic. 

When I was a boy I remember that the use we made of garlic 
was, of course, primarily limited to the seasoning of food. How 
often I recall its enticing scent as it sizzled in the hot oil till it 
was light brown. Then came the browning of the meat, slowly, 
as my mother turned it over with care, then, finally, the trium- 
phant marriage of garlic, oil, onion, meat and tomatoes. Ah, that 
was paradise enow! If there was a jarring note in all this simmer- 
ing felicity it was the thought that in some way the use of this 
exotic bulb, allium sativum, marked you as not indigenous. O 
times, O customs, how you change. How widespread now has 
become the practice of seasoning food with garlic. How common 
has become the addiction to this overseas enchanter. 

Still there was one aspect of this glorious plant that did annoy 
me, namely, the claim that both my parents made about its 
medicinal properties. They claimed it had curative qualities. 
They further maintained that such employment was common in 
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Italy where its juice, or a mash made from it, was taken as a cure 
for worms. 

As often as they made these claims, so often would I disagree 
with them. In this way I disregarded Giacomo Leopardi’s excel- 
Jent advice. The surest way, he counseled, not to betray the 
extent of your ignorance is to keep quiet about things you don’t 
know. 

A regard for truth compels me to admit that I lectured them 
from my university heights. Mere superstition, I told them. Time, 
the old gentleman, has vindicated them both I am happy to say, 
for according to current medical knowledge, garlic does have 
considerable medicinal value. 

In all of these recollections of my family, one reflection occurs 
to me frequently. It is that too much has been said about the 
negative aspects of family life a generation ago. Too much about 
its authoritarianism, its conflict between old world and American 
culture, its lack of what today we would call ‘‘understanding the 
developmental stages of children.” This may be true. But let us 
recall too the warmth of customs, the rich folklore, the neighborli- 
ness and sharing of common traditions, the sights and smells of 


wonderful food lovingly prepared. These are some of the positive 
aspects which should be stressed more, and it is in such a nostalgic 
mood that I have evoked these few memories of my family life of a 
generation ago. 





“WITCHDOCTOR ADVERTISING’: 
FOLKLORE IN THE MODERN 
ADVERTISEMENT 


PAUL G. BREWSTER 


S KRONFELD and Hovorka, Willoughby-Meade, Simboli, 
and numerous other folklorists have reminded us, the 
connection of demons with disease is common to all 

folk-mythologies. The early Greeks and Romans believed that 
ills of body and mind came from an offended deity or through the 
influence of malign spirits. In modern Greece and Italy certain 
ailments are still ascribed to demonic influences. In India, like- 
wise, widespread belief personifies diseases as evil spirits who are 
fond of human prey. There is, for example, a popular Indian 
tradition that in ancient times cholera was subjugated by King 
Vikram and buried underground; however, the British later 
excavated the place of burial in the belief that treasure was con- 
cealed there, and thus the cholera was released. 

In South Africa the natives stoutly maintain that no man dies 
except by being poisoned or bewitched. The natives of Morocco, 
who have no notion at all of medical science, believe that every 
illness has a magical or a diabolical origin. In the disfiguring form 
of leprosy, for instance, it is thought to be the genii who destroy 
the fingers and other members of the body. 


Among the ancient Jews some supernatural agency was the 
most commonly designated cause of disease. Furthermore, each 
evil spirit or demon had his particular specialty. Thus, one 
demon known to the Jews as the ‘“‘neck-twister” attacked only 
children. Early Anglo-Saxon leechdoms also ascribe many ailments 
to demons, elves, and witches. 
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In Northwest Australia every illness is thought to be the work 
of an evil spirit known as the Warrunga. The belief that diseases 
are spirit-inflicted is held also by the Siberian Chukchee and 
the Koryak. Among Slavonic peoples the vile (samovile, samo- 
dive) are always connected with disease, both with its origin and 
with its cure. These beings possess the power to cure the wounds 
inflicted by their own arrows. 

Among the Galicians of the Ukraine, disease, like other 
calamities, is attributed to the action of evil spirits. A Ukrainian 
folktale tells us that the female personification of the plague once 
compelled a young peasant to carry her on his shoulders. Every- 
where he went, people died by the thousands. In an attempt to 
rid himself of his loathed burden, the young man leaped into the 
river. However, it was only he who was drowned; the plague, 
being light, escaped the fate intended for her. Nevertheless, she 
was so badly frightened that she fled into the depths of the forest, 
and the epidemic ceased. 

The idea of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians regarding 
the supernatural origin of diseases is still to be found in its un- 
adulterated form in the folk medicine of the Bosnian gipsies. A 
very popular legend among them relates that the beautiful fairy 
queen Anna was forced to marry the dwarf king Locolica and that 
the nine children born to them are the demons of all existing 
diseases. One of these, Bitoso the Fasting, who, incidentally, is 
termed “the least to be feared,” has the shape of a worm with 
four heads, which penetrate the tissues and cause toothache and 
earache. It is interesting to note that the conception of a worm 
that causes toothache is found also among the Chinese, the Arabs, 
the natives of Madagascar, and many other peoples. An allusion 
to the belief appears in Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing 
(III, ii). 

Obviously, the potential customers whom Madison Avenue 
advertising is designed to influence do not hold theories of disease 
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origin similar to those mentioned above; yet a glance at some of 
the advertisements used by manufacturers of medical cures would 
appear to show that the latter apparently rate the intelligence of 
the prospective customer only slightly higher than that of primi- 
tive man or that of the modern savage. Although such an opinion 
is not, of course, held by the advertisers in question, the fact 
remains that much of their advertising would have a strong appeal 
to the savage mentality. The method of cure for the disease or 
ailment depicted would probably escape him, but the graphic 
portrayal of causes and effects would certainly strengthen his 
already firm conviction that demons are responsible for his bodily 
ills. 


Perhaps the best example of “‘witchdoctor advertising” is that 


employed by the manufacturer of a popular cold remedy. The 
dire effects of a cold are personified by the “Cold Demons,” three 
in number. These are tall and slender, red in color, and equipped 
with pointed ears, horns, and sharp-pointed tails, and each wears 
a black flowing cloak or mantle. They are always depicted in 
the first scene as stirring a brew, labeled “Cold Misery,” in a huge 
vat. 

The weapons used by these demons are peculiarly appropriate 
to the disease with which they are associated. Thus, they are armed 
with maul to cause chest soreness by beating, powder to make 
the eyes water, blow torch to make the nose red, clamp fastened 
on the sufferer’s nose to hinder breathing, belt to constrict his 
chest, pincers, and red-hot iron rods. 

The “Cold Demons” are, of course, invariably defeated and 
put to flight by the protagonist, an anthropomorphic figure per- 
sonifying the remedy advertised. The weapons employed by the 
latter also vary, but are always appropriate to the various guises 
in which he appears. If he is a cowboy, for example, his weapon 
is a six-shooter; if a prize-fighter, he uses his fists; if a hockey 
player, he beats the enemy with his club. 
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In the advertisements of a certain ointment appears a figure 
known as ‘Peter Pain.” Unlike the “Cold Demons,” he has noth- 
ing of the devilish about him except his actions. He is short and 
skinny, with a head much too large for his body. He is green in 
color, and wears black trunks and shoes, and a flat derby hat. 
Unshaven face and cauliflower ears give him the appearance of 
a typical “tough” rather than that of a supernatural being. His 
technique in torturing is similar to that of the “Cold Demons,” 
except that he uses weapons suited to the situation. If he inflicts 
aches upon a football player, for example, he is represented as 
striking him with a football shoe. If the scene of his attack is a 
Hallowe'en party, he belabors the victim with a broom. He, too, 
is overcome and routed by physical weapons (bowling balls, etc.), 
but no assailant is in evidence. 


Advertisements of a remedy for stomach distress feature as 
villain a chubby green demon called “Mr. Stomach Upset.” This 


figure has pointed ears, horns, and wicked-looking fangs, and his 
weapon is the traditional trident. The manner of his forced and 
ignominious exit resembles that of ‘Peter Pain.” 

The “Mr. Coffee Nerves” of a famous caffein-free beverage 
differs from all others in appearance and in technique. He is 
human in form and apparently also in size, but he wears a fan- 
tastic garb and is obviously intended to represent a being from 
Mars or another planet. His clothing seems to be a kind of flying 
suit, and he carries a tank-like object (a fuel container?) strapped 
to his back. The peculiar shape of the close-fitting cap suggests 
that he is equipped with horns, but of this we cannot be certain. 
These horns, if horns they be, constitute his only external resem- 
blance to a demon. The curling, shoestring mustache and his 
“Curses!” and “Foiled again!” make it clear that he is partly drawn 
from the villain of melodrama. 

Unlike the other personifications described above, ‘‘Mr. Cof- 
fee Nerves” inflicts no physical pain or discomfort. Not for him 
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the blow torch, the gimlet, the pitchfork, or the bludgeon. His 
forte is the straining of the victim’s nerves to the breaking point, 
thus causing him to magnify trivialities into major grievances and 
consequently to become irritated or even angered at friends and 
relatives. Here, of course, we have a refinement which would be 
beyond the mental grasp of even the most intelligent savage, 
though he might conceivably comprehend the fact that in some 
unexplainable way the fantastic figure was inimical to one or 
more of the persons depicted. 

How are we to account for such “witchdoctor advertising’’? 
Wherein lies its appeal to the public? That it is highly effective 
admits of no doubt; the very continuance of it by manufacturers 
affords incontrovertible evidence as to its value. Probably the 
best answer to these questions is that, literate or no, we still have 
a tendency to react more quickly and more strongly to text plus 
pictures. We may know thoroughly the rules for using hand sig- 
nals when driving, may even have memorized the rules, and yet 
we do not ignore entirely the illustrative sketches demonstrating 
hand and arm positions. When the words of a popular song are 
thrown upon the movie screen, we allow our singing to be direct- 
ed by the little bouncing ball, though we may have known and 
sung the song for years. 

One other point is worth noting. Even when we are fully 
aware that the cause of a certain bodily ill is internal, we are in 
the habit of referring to our pain or discomfort as though it had 
been brought about by some external agency. There are few, if 
any, of us who have not at one time or other groaned, “My head 
feels as though someone were beating on it,” or, if the discomfort 
is mental, “I’ve been sitting on pins and needles for the past 
hour.” 





A MOHAWK VALLEY PASTIME 


ANSON GETMAN 


HO remembers the ouija board? They were quite 

common seventy years ago. 

Whether home-constructed or found on a com- 
mercial counter, they were basically all quite the same. They 
were usually made of wood, cardboard, or from the cover of a 
cigar box. Some were crude and others evidenced expert work- 
manship. Generally speaking, they were heart-shaped and about 
five or six inches over all. A prime requisite was that they be 
sturdy. Lying flat, with the point of the heart facing an operator, 
the ouija board had pegs under each of the two upper corners. 
These pegs were fitted in holes in the two corners of the heart so 
as to elevate the heart about one inch above the table on which 
it rested. In the hole at the point of the heart was a piece of a 
sharpened pencil about one inch long. The board was a three- 
legged product. 

Seventy years ago, these boards were quite the rage. I made one 
and played with it whenever I could find anyone to play with me. 
It was necessary to place a piece of white paper under the pencil 
point which was supposed to answer an inaudible question from 
one or the other of the players. 

The two players sat with the board on the table between them. 
Each player placed his fingers very lightly on the heart and then 
the question was asked. When the heart moved, the pencil was 
expected to write an answer to the question. 

Of course, there was to be no pushing or shoving of the heart. 
‘Mental telepathy’ was supposed to function in supplying the 
answer. 
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I remember a doctor and his wife, who often came to our house 
in those days. She was an intelligent and educated woman, yet as 
she played by the hour with me she seemed always to believe that 
the ouija board would actually answer any of our questions. 


THE EMPEY VILLE FROG 


JOAN LITTLER 


F YOU visit the area of Empeyville in central New York you 
may hear the story of old Joshua, the famous frog of Empey- 
ville. 

Joshua is more than one hundred years old. When ready to 


jump he stands four feet tall. His hind legs are six feet long and 
his front legs are three feet long. Each time he jumps into Empey- 
ville pond, the water sprays about thirty feet into the air and the 


pond becomes six feet wider. 

The origin of the giant frog was related to me by Charles 
Beacraft, who repeated it just as it had been told him by Floyd 
Esch, a native of Rome. Mr. Esch cannot give the exact date of 
Joshua’s birth, but he recalls that it was in the early 1850's. The 
frog was taken as a polywog from the Erie Canal along South 
James Street by a yound lad named Red McCarthy. Red gave him 
the name of Joshua. The polywog soon lost his tail and, after 
developing legs, hopped away. For a long time no one knew what 
had become of him, but several years later he was found in the 
pond at Empeyville. 

Joshua’s food consisted of chipmunks, squirrels, and some- 
times rabbits. He ate whatever overgrown insects he could cap- 
ture. 
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Joshua was employed as an assistant sawman at Empeyville. 
He hauled logs and pulled the things that were too heavy for a 
horse to draw. He is noted for having straightened out roads. A 
chain was hooked to the road and in just one of Joshua’s mighty 
leaps the road became straight. This is what happened to a road 
we call Snake Hill, which curls around like a snake. One night 
the people of Empeyville offered Joshua’s services to straighten 
the road. Now the hill is straight. It is also known that he moved 
the town barn about thirty-three and a half feet without straining 
a muscle. To see him plowing and dragging with his toe-nails was 
not an unusual occurrence. Charles Beacraft plowed at least once 
a week with him. 

The last time that Joshua is known to have been seen was in 
the summer of 1934. Mr. Esch’s account of the event is reprinted 
from a clipping from The Rome Sentinel: 


I had been north of Empeyville building a picnic table for a Roman 
business man at his camp and this Roman will vouch for the follow- 
ing event: as we were returning home late one evening and arrived 
at the Busy Corner in Empeyville, old Joshua sat under a tree catch- 
ing for his supper some of the monstrous insects that inhabit the region. 
We waited nearly half an hour for him to get his fill. While we were 
waiting, the pond filled with water. As Joshua turned and entered the 
pond, the pond overflowed and washed the road out so that we had 
to rebuild it before we could proceed home. 


Joshua has not been seen since that night, but he may still 
be alive. At least no death notice has been seen in the local papers. 
Four of old Joshua’s grandsons are known to be owned by a man 
in Rome. Charles Beacraft says that they are busy, having been 
employed by the city to pull stumps. Not many people see the 
frogs, for they are allergic to strangers. Many of Joshua’s descend- 
ents, however, are still living in the Empeyville pond, but none 
has reached the size and fame of old Joshua. 





SOME JEWISH FOLK HABITS 
AND SUPERSTITIONS 


SONDRA DANTZKER 


EARLY all of us in this country descended from fore- 

bears who lived in many different lands, spoke in many 

different languages, followed many different customs and 
traditions. I have collected the following customs and traditions 
of the Jewish people from my friends and relatives. 

There are many superstitions and folk habits that are believed 
in and practised even in our modern world. Most people do not 
know why they do these things, but accept what has been handed 
down from generation to generation. Here are a few interesting 
ones that were told me by my mother, Mrs. Benjamin Dantzker of 
the Bronx, New York. I investigated and found explanations for 
some of them, but mostly they are unexplainable habits and 
superstitions. 

It is the custom not to move down to a lower floor in the same 
building. This is said to bring bad luck. 

When a baby is born, sugar and candy are put into the carriage 
to sweeten the life of the child. 

It is the custom not to sew on a garment that is modeled by a 
person unless that person chews a piece of thread. Superstition 
says that the good sense of the individual might be sewn up. 

When a person sneezes, it is the custom to say “Gesunheit,” 
which means health or “God bless you.” In the olden days sneezing 
was a sign of approaching or immediate death; therefore when a 
person sneezed those present said, “Health be with you,” or an 
equivalent. 

The custom of saying, “L’Chayim” (To Life! or, To Health!), 
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when drinking wine or liquor originated thousands of years ago. 
One of the Proverbs states that wine should be given to the 
depressed and downhearted. The Sages of the Talmud interpreted 
this to mean that wine comforts those who have lost relatives, and 
so the drinking of wine and liquor came to be associated with 
death. When drinking, therefore, it is customary to say, 
“L’Chayim’”—‘“To Life,” and then make the blessing over the 
beverage. 

When moving into a new apartment or home, it is customary 
to place bread and salt there beforehand. When the Lord placed 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, he had previously placed fruits and 
edible plants of all kinds therein, as well as salt. 


THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Folklore in American Literature, edited by John T. Flanagan and 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, is a superior anthology, designed apparently 
for—but by no means limited to—classroom use, and containing 
“representative selections of prose and verse’’ illustrating “the artistic 
use of folklore by American authors.” The book’s illuminating intro- 
duction is followed by twelve divisions designed to exemplify the basic 
kinds of folklore appearing in American literature: the Indian, devil 
tales, ghost tales, witchcraft and superstition, buried treasure, frontier 
humor and tall tales, folk songs and ballads, among others. (Row, 
Peterson & Co., 511 pp., $6.50) 


The Consise Encyclopedia of American Antiques, edited by Helen 
Comstock with articles of substantial length by leading authorities, 
including several specialists who have been associated with the Coop- 
erstown Seminars, is a major contribution to an appreciation and 
understanding of folklore. ‘The 62 articles are diverse in subject and 
treatment, and they embrace topics about which material is often not 
readily available, e.g., looking glasses, period stoves, figured bottles, 
quilts, hooked rugs, buttons, playing cards, portrait painting, mechan- 
ical toys, tools, Valentine cards, and dime novels. Numerous articles 
concern folk subjects in which Yorkers have particular interest: Shaker 
craftsmanship, folk painting and sculpture, Pennsylvania-German folk 
art, and whaling collections. (Hawthorn Books, 2 vols. boxed, numer- 
ous plates, 543 pp., $25.) 
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Arch Merrill's sixteen books of regional folklore and related 
subjects have made people of the Rochester area intensely interested 
in the early life, people, occupations and attitudes of Western New 
York. His latest volume, Pioneer Profiles, brings together a strange and 
intriguing group of persons, including Mary Jamison, “Indian” Allen, 
Myron Holley, William Morgan, Jemima Wilkinson, and Joseph 
Smith. The author successfully combines the competence of scholar 
and entertainer in these sketches which are alive with incident and 
commentary. (Seneca Book Co., 31 N. Water St., Rochester 4, 215 pp. 
$2.50) 


Colonial Living, a double sized and handsome book, written and 
profusely illustrated by Edwin Tunis, describes Colonial life between 
1564 and 1770. “Here are the small, common things of Colonial exis- 
tence,” writes the author. “This isn’t history; it is rather a description 
of the stage set for history, and of the costumes and properties of the 
actors, spear carriers as well as the leads.” The author is admirably 
successful in recreating the domestic and industrial life of early Amer- 
ica in this authentic and colorful presentation for the general reader. 
(World Publishing Co., 157 pp., 200 drawings, $4.95) 


For word and language enthusiasts, Albert H. Marckwardt has 
written American English, a book about the English language as it is 
used in America, with all of the innovations, adaptations, variations 
and inventions which make it distinct from the British counterpart. 
A book for the general reader, American English recounts in an appeal- 
ing fashion the story of language from Colonial to modern times and 
indicates the influences which have given vigor, meaning, and signifi- 
cance to our speech. The author is a member of the English faculty at 
the University of Michigan. (Oxford University Press, 194 pp., $4.50) 


Three articles in the April volume of American Heritage will 
interest folklorists. In “How the Frontier Shaped the American 
Character,” Ray Allen Billington re-evaluates Turner’s much-debated 
thesis, offers many discerning appraisals in support of Turner, and 
adds supplementary conclusions. “Music Had Charms” is about 
popular sheet music of the mid-nineteenth century and includes 
pictures, verses and piano scores. To folklorists the reprinting of John 
Rutherfurd’s “A Journal of an Indian Captivity” will be of particular 
value. Although not as good as some of the captivity stories, this one 
makes rewarding and at times exciting reading. 


The Evil Eye is a first-class study of an aspect of folklore which 
has not been previously examined in detail. The author, Edwards S. 
Gifford, Jr., an ophthalmologist who knows how to make a readable 
book, records the evil eye beliefs and superstitions from earliest to 
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recent times and details the wide-ranging folklore associated with both 
eye and vision. (The Macmillan Co., 216 pp., $4.95) 


Whatever lore, legend, and myth is associated with snakes is con- 
tained in Snakes in Fact and Fiction by James A. Oliver, curator of 
reptiles at the New York Zoological Society, a book that explains the 
nature and behavior of snakes and accounts for man’s varying attitudes 
toward them. Reading this volume will add genuine appreciations 
regarding a subject which most of us have by-passed. (The Macmillan 
Co., 199 pp., $4.95) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Noodlehead Stories from Around the World by Moritz A. Jagendorf 
is a treasury of laughter in 64 stories from 36 countries. A noodlehead, 
says the author, “is a very simple person, or a silly one, or a blundering 
one, or one who does not use reason or learning, or one who does not 
learn by experience’’—all of which gives the author wide range for 
the re-telling of stories about wise fools and foolish wise men, of 
conscious and unconscious humor, and of terribly funny stories and 
those of a more quiet genre. The book is a tribute to the human funny 
bone and man’s ingenuity and imagination; also to the author's 
delightful skill as raconteur. Notes at the back of the book tell where 
he first heard the tales and of their locales. (Vanguard Press, 302 pp., 
$3.50) 


Book of Indian Life Crafts by Oscar E. Norbeck will be a delight 
to boys and girls and a godsend offering endless possibilities to teachers 
and craft leaders. Here are found step-by-step directions, with excellent 
illustrations, for 200 projects, including costumes, ceremonials, foods 
and cooking, pottery, games, and dwellings, representative of the daily 
life of various American Indian tribes. (Association Press, 253 pp., 
$5.95) 


Old Italian Tales is a collection of twenty stories which have been 
translated and retold by Domenico Vittorini of the University of 
Pennsylvania and an authority in Italian literature. These stories, 
which are written with verve and clarity, are of the literary rather than 
the folk variety. They represent the content, style, and appeal of the 
best in the heritage in juvenile literature. The book is attractively 
illustrated by Kathryn L. Fligg. (David McKay Co., 110 pp., $3) 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
B. A. BOTKIN anno WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


“THE LIVELIEST ART.” Browsing through the May issue (circulation 
700) of Lee Shaw’s folksy mimeographed folk music magazine, Caravan, 
I realize for the first time what a complex business the singing and 
playing of folk songs has become. While in the past I have marveled 
at the way in which my colleague, Bill Tyrrell, keeps up with the 
increasing flow of recordings, my eyes are now opened in amazement 
at the tremendous flood of folk music performance and listening in 
all their phases—but especially in controversy. That the controversy 
is beginning to spill over into the folklore journals is evident from 
the rather violent exchange of comment, replies, rejoinder, and last 
words concerning “Lead Belly, Burl Ives, and Sam Hinton” in the 
January-March, 1958, issue of Journal of American Folklore and 
Tristram Coffin’s attack on “people’s songs” in our Spring issue. 

I am not prepared to review or enter the controversy but am 
inclined only to repeat Charles Seeger’s famous distinction (Journal 
of American Folklore, October-December, 1946), made at the ACLS 
Conference on the Character and State of Studies in Folklore, April, 
1942—“If you define hill-billy music as the type of popular music that 
a folk singer makes when he gets before a radio microphone, one can 
define ‘city-billy’ music as the kind of music a city person makes when 
he is suddenly seized with a fervor of admiration for the ‘folk’ ””—and 
add my own two cents’ worth—‘Silly billy’ is the noise that folk music 
aficionados make when they begin to argue about matters of style and 
public taste. (How silly can you get?) 

It is not that I am opposed to the “freedom of opinion” for which 
Lee Shaw says her magazine stands, but that I find the expression of it, 
as one Caravan correspondent says of a banjo and guitar passage in 
Billy Faer’s Art of the Five-String Banjo, “bewildering to me, but... 
worth examining further,” especially by the discussants. For one thing 
it begins to look as if another correspondent is right when she asks: 
“Is Folk Music Becoming a Cult?” Also, as she suggests, the cultists 
have developed their own language, or (I might add) languages, one 
for each coterie within the cult. For example: “In the April issue, 
the note concerning Paul Clayton says . . . ‘Paul had a liking for Blue- 
grass as a change from Greensleeving. . . . ’ Now I ask you! Does this 
mean, as I might take it, that ‘Paul had a liking for skiffle type music 
as a change from the traditional balladeering?’ ” 
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But the one thing that emerges from this riot of rival camps is the 
fact (prophesied to me by Israel G. Young in this Quarterly for 
Spring, 1957) that “new forces and movements are about to burgeon 
in the American folklore field.” If the burgeoning resembles the 
dandelions on the spring lawns, then we should be thankful that 
there are not more weeds and that the greensward is still there, that 
spring is in the air, and that the sound of banjoes and guitars heard 
in the land is a pleasant relief from the power-mowers. 

Meanwhile, there is a youthful vitality in all this multifold 
activity, and it makes me feel young again with the thrill of new 
discoveries and directions, as in my Folk-Say days, even though I feel 
suddenly old again when I read a reference to the “musty old” Library 
of Congress records, and a little behind the times when Assistant 
Editor Roger Lass comes to the defense of these records gamely and 
gaily in the latest jive jargon: “That is a matter of taste, I suppose, 
but I would a hell of a lot rather listen to Rufus Crisp or Justus Begley 
than some of the semi-competent frailers and robot-like Scruggs-pickers 
who grace Washington Square.” 

Speaking of the folk singers and musicians that bloom on Wash- 
ington Square these spring Sundays (to whom my friend Gil Millstein 
makes a snide reference as mostly “amateurs” in his article on the 
Square in the New York Times Magazine for May 4—as if the 
“amateur” spirit were not the very essence of folk music), I am glad 
to note that a fresh wind blows over this caravan from the West Coast, 
with California getting a whole section of “Where to’s” of its own, 
and that the folk music cult is not only national but international, 
with a four-page communication from England, which now boasts 
three folk music journals. 

But my favorite folk culture is the “Queens Scene,” as covered by 
Barry Kornfeld, with this social note among others: jo Inklebot is 
singing and playing at ‘Down in the Dumps,’ which is an empty lot 
near Queens Blvd. and Union Turnpike. Her parents won’t let her 
play in the house.” If only her parents would read and take to heart 
Joe Bennardello’s rebuke of Israel Young for saying that “nowadays 
everybody is a folk singer and every group is trying to become another 
Weavers”: “Is that bad? I think it’s great! Let’s spread this wonderful 
world of folk music. Let it reach every soul in this country. Let’s have 
everybody singing and everybody playing an instrument. Let’s have 
thousands of groups. Let's make this a singing country and exchange 
ideas and thoughts through songs. Why not let everybody leave their 
TV sets and join in a little folk singing? People can be creative—just 
give them a chance and outlet! . . . I’m all for getting folk music back 
into the hands of the people, where it came from originally and where 
it belongs. Everybody is a folk singer and everybody has the right to 
be a folk singer.” 
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But please don’t let everybody make a record, as an anonymous 
parodist describes ‘““The Folk Process”: 
I’m gonna make an audition tape, 
Take it to Riverside, take it to Riverside, take it to Riverside, 
I’m gonna make an audition tape, 
Take it to Riverside, 
Ain't gonna study guitar no more. 
N.B. Wanted Desperately! The March, 1958, issue of Caravan, 
containing Roger Lass’s “Chronicle of the Urban Folksinger,” which 
I should have read before writing this silly-billy piece. 


THE MAN FROM WILKES-BARRE. The folk music enthusiasts 
are not alone in their efforts to broaden the base and audience of the 
liveliest art. There are also folklorists like George Korson spreading 
the gospel of folklore, and trying to make it the liveliest of disciplines. 
As I recently listened to George tell me of his hopes and plans for the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society, of which he has just been re-elected 
president, I could not help feeling what an eloquent and dedicated 
spokesman American folklore has in the Man from Wilkes-Barre. 

His fondest hope is to print the Keystone Folklore Quarterly (now 
multigraphed) in the same size and format as this Quarterly. (“We'd 
be proud to attain something like it.”) As a means to this end the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society is going out after 1000 members. “Dur- 
ing the summer and fall, we hope to stage a mailing campaign reach- 
ing out mainly into the state’s 60-odd colleges and universities, the 
high schools (English, music, and history teachers), and the public 
libraries. Basically that is the group we are going after, but we will 
not overlook the layman. We feel that an ideal way of promoting this 
expansion would be to have the liberal colleges of the state serve as 
focal points of collection and influence for their own regions. Pennsyl- 
vania differs from New York State in having well-defined industrial 
areas—oil, coal, steel, cement, etc., and there is no reason why we 
should not utilize the colleges in those regions both as a source of 
material and an outlet. Take Juniata College, for example, in the 
old lumber region. Other colleges are in rural regions.” 

The Pennsylvania Folklore Society has already started regional city 
chapters in Harrisburg and Philadelphia, and hopes to add others. 
The Folklore Society will also work closely with other folklore and 
historical organizations, such as the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Socie- 
ties, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
German Society, the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, the 
Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Festival (successfully run by Dr. Alfred Shoe- 
maker, editor of The Pennsylvania Dutchman, who is also planning 
a Pennsylvania Dutch Village). 
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George got started in folklore in this fashion, as he recently told 
Adele Chidakel in the Washington Sunday Star Magazine (February 
16) : “In 1923, as a young reporter for the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican 
he was assigned to develop news sources and stimulate newspaper 
reading in the Schuylkill Valley. ‘My work brought me into intimate 
contact with the mine workers and their families, and their life 
completely captivated me,’ he recalls. One evening, curious as to why 
he hadn’t heard any miners’ songs in the region, he went to the Potts- 
ville Public Library and asked for a book of them. “There isn’t any, 
the librarian told him. ‘Why don’t you make one?’”’ And he did, not 
only one but three books. 

His latest project, a study of the Pennsylvania German anthracite 
mine workers, originated in a similar suggestion. In October, 1955, 
he delivered a lecture before the Pennsylvania German Society on 
the contributions of the Pennsylvania Germans to the development of 
the anthracite industry. After the meeting the members urged him 
to do a book, saying they would sponsor it. “I will if I get a Guggen- 
heim,” he said. Last year he was awarded a Guggenheim fellowship and 
is now completing the book—only it will be his own book, objective, 
with the Pennsylvania German Society’s blessing. It should fill a gap 
in our knowledge of Pennsylvania coal mining and of a traditionally 
agricultural people. 

During my visit to Washington in April I found George Korson tre- 
mendously excited by his new project, to which, retired from the 
American Red Cross, he can devote full time. It was the same dynamic 
George I knew when I first met him in Washington, in 1937, then 
excited about his history of the United Mine Workers. Excitement 
and the power to excite others about the rich possibilities of folklore 
as a functional study, related to cultural history, is the key to the 
success and appeal of the hearty Man from Wilkes-Barre. B.A.B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


Tony Schwartz adds to his distinctive recordings of contemporary 
urban folklore the Folkways release of A Dog’s Life (FD 5586). Orig- 
inally assembled as a program for the CBS Radio Workshop, the 
recording vividly exhibits some of his trials and tribulations in bring- 
ing up “Tina.” He gives the subject his usual light and original 
touch, and no one can miss the folklore involved in house-breaking, 
tail-clipping, naming, training, and equipping a city canine. Cast the 
First Stone, Documentary Number | of Dolphin Records (575 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 22), examines a different aspect of urban life. Based 
on an interview between author and social-worker Sara Harris and a 
32-year old prostitute with 15 years of experience, the recording 
provides a first-hand verbal account of “the life.” The interview 
stresses the sociological problem, but it also impressively reveals a 
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quantity of folk material in the words and attitudes of one member 
of the oldest profession. 


PREMIER PERFORMANCES by some newcomers to the ranks of 
recorded folk musicians stand forth in four Folkways recordings. E. 
G. Huntington indicates his absorption with the lore of his native 
island on Folksongs from Martha’s Vineyard (FA 2032). His splen- 
did, deep-voiced performance consists of songs and ballads of the 
island’s heritage, most of which he learned from his wife’s family. 
One side adds new examples to songs of the sea. Anne Grimes parades 
a detailed cross-section of history and tradition in Ohio State Ballads 
(FH 5217). Her own title of this collection of “history through folk- 
songs” would be ““The Pleasant Ohio’ and other Folksongs of the 
Buckeye State.” An avid collector in her native state, Miss Grimes 
excellently illustrates many examples of the songs and music that have 
been a part of Ohio's history. She sings the 20 titles with clarity and 
with a didactic quality. 


Joan O’Bryant is another enthusiastic singer, collector, and teacher 
of folk music in her native state of Kansas. American Ballads and 
Folksongs (FA 2338) ranges from English broadsides to love songs 
and spirituals. But her distinctive contributions come in unusual 
variations from Kansas, Missouri and Kentucky. Attractive vocals 


embellish the 16 titles. The Folksmiths, a group of eight Oberlin 
College students, contribute a lively program in We’ve Got Some 
Singing To Do (FA 2407). Their material comes from many sources: 
cowboy, Negro and African music. While their musical ability matches 
their enthusiasm, the arrangements recall those of The Weavers. 


FAVORITE FOLK PERFORMERS also appear on recent recordings. 
Richard Dyer-Bennet released the fourth disk from his own con- 
cern, Dyer-Bennet Records (P.O. Box 215, Woodside 77). This con- 
cert-like program includes a brilliant sampling of the Anglo-American 
tradition plus a small assortment of continental airs. His devotion to 
the music and his able handling of the melodies are clearly evident. 
Oscar Brand furnishes an intriguing collection of “‘satire in folk song” 
on Pie In the Sky from Tradition (Box 72, Village Sta., N.Y. 14. 
TLP 1022). Here are historical, traditional and folk commentaries as 
well as some recently manufactured selections. Supported by Pete 
Seeger, the amiable Brand vocals review economic and political sub- 
jects. Andrew Rowan Summers recreates a venerable singing style on 
the Folkways disk of his name (FA 2348). With his dulcimer accom- 
paniment, he contributes nine strains from English and American 
sources, plus a distinctive translation of “Au Claire de la Lune.” Only 
“The Fox” intrudes on the performance of songs of sadness and long- 


ing. 
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ADD BURL IVES to the above favorites with a trio of new releases 
for Decca. In The Quiet of the Night (DL 8247), he has gathered 
together the songs and ballads that make up a “hit parade of folk 
songs”: “Foggy, Foggy Dew,” “Devil’s Nine Questions,” “10,000 
Miles,” ““Cowboy’s Lament,” “Down in the Valley,” and similar titles. 
The appealing program, however, receives a more formalized per- 
formance than he would have given a decade or so ago. Songs of Ire- 
land (DL 8444) covers a broad cross-section from the folk tradition 
and from the music hall stage. There are better Ives’ recordings and 
also superior collections of Irish music. Old Time Varieties reveals 
another of this singer’s interests: popular vaudeville tunes of past 
generations. Ken Darby and the King’s Men join in the harmonious 
performance of these old favorites of barbershop quartets. In the 
same vein is Down by the Old Mill Stream, a Cabot (Cab 504) re- 
lease, by the Fraternalairs. This quartet splendidly demonstrates an 


elaborate music quality in eight diverse examples from the barber- 
shop quartet repertory. 


THE BRITISH ISLES also contribute music for some recent notable 
recordings. British Broadside Ballads in Popular Tradition combines 
two significant sources of folk music. Paul Clayton compares printed 
versions of broadsides with versions in the oral tradition on this 
Folkways (FW 8708) release. This Massachusetts-born student and 
collector does not attempt to reproduce any of the original dialect. 
But the unusual material he has uncovered and the easy-going vocals 
stamp this recording as one of particular importance. Scottish Folk- 
songs for Women (Folkways FG 3517) features love songs—both 
romantic and disastrous—and lullabies from the Scottish tradition. A 
26-year old housewife from the Bronx, Lori Holland, gives such an 
enticing performance of the 17 selections that one could easily be- 
lieve her connections with the music had been much more intimate. 
Blow Boys Blow, however, uses the talents of two natives of Great 
Britain, A. L. Lloyd and Ewan MacColl, on a Tradition (TLP 1026) 
recording. Their energetic rendition repeats work shanties and 
fo’c’sle songs from the rugged days of sailing ships. The quality of 
this recording of their solos and duets is superior to some earlier pro- 
ductions of similar material. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. The Dictionary of Antiques and the Decora- 
tive Arts, by Louise Ade Boger and H. Batterson Boger (Scribners) , 
supplies 500 definitions and descriptions plus biographies of crafts- 
men. The dictionary covers individual objects and also numerous 
styles and periods. With plates, marginal drawings, and a bibliog- 
raphy, the guide will have use for both students and collectors. Samuel 
McIntire: A Bi-centennial Symposium (The Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass.) examines the work and influence of this versatile New England 
architect, wood-carver, sculptor, and furniture-maker. The analyses 
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by a group of authorities are enhanced by 65 excellent illustrations. 
American Knives, by Harold L. Peterson (Scribners) , examines com- 
prehensively a previously little-known craft. The detailed account of 
different types of knives includes fascinating anecdotes about their 
use. The guide, however, has no information about prices or values. 
Scrimshaw: Folk Art of the Whalers, by Walter K. Earle (Whaling 
Museum Society, Cold Spring Harbor) is a convenient introduction 
to this hobby of New Yorkers on the high seas. The essay describes 
the materials used and illustrates many whalebone objects. 


BOOK NOTES. Volume IV of The Frank C. Brown Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore (Duke Univ. Press) consists of ‘““The Music 
of the Ballads.” Transcribed by Jan Philip Schinhan, the latest addi- 
tion supplies tunes for the words in Volume II, with new examples 
not included in the 1952 publication. The careful introduction 
attempts to set standards for musical collections and annotations. The 
main vody of the work is a true treasure of information even though 
it omits, without explanation, music for some of the titles. 


The Rainbow Book of American Folk Tales and Legends, by Maria 
Leach (World), will introduce young readers to the fascination of 
the subject. In sections on strong men, bad men, tall tales, and strange 
stories, the author has arranged much familiar material in an attrac- 


tive way. The essays on the lore of each of the 48 states attempts to 
cover too much in too little space. W.G.T. 
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